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4 LULL has occurred, as we expected, in the Eastern Question. 
The Conference has broken up, the Turkish Delegates not even 
taking the trouble to attend the last sitting, and the Plenipoten- 
tiaries, though detained for some hours by bad weather, have at 
lest left Constantinople. They had no audience of the Sultan, 
who pleaded toothache. No further step has been taken, and 
fhough of course there are rumours of further negotiations, 
nothing is certain except that Russia is steadily improving the 
position of her large army in Bessarabia. She is obliged to wait 
for better weather, but the War Office has now collected 
900,000 good troops, with sufficient matériel, and is com- 
pleting the means of transport. It is believed that General 
Todleben, who defended Sebastopol, will be Commander-in- 
Chief, and known that orders have been sanctioned—not issued 
—to call out the third reserve. Meanwhile, rumours are indus- 
triously spread of the.pacific disposition of the Czar, of great 
difficulties in the way of procuring money, and of the resolution 
of Servia to make*peace for herself. They are all intended to 

gain the time necessary for the preparation of a crushing blow. 


It is’ stated that the warlike party in Constantinople, which 
desired to begin war at once, has been defeated, and that Turkey 
has recommenced private negotiations. That may be true, and 
yet Turkey may commence the war. The pressure on the Trea- 
siry for nioney, already severe, must speedily be overwhelming, 
and Midgat cannot resort to a forced loan without declaring war. 
_It is evilent, moreover, from all accounts, that the eternal 
Ggame of intrigue is still going on in Constantinople, and that 
the Grand Vizier’s position is not absolutely secure. The Sultan 
trusts other advisers more. Midhat’s easiest road out of these diffi- 
culties is to conciliate the violent party by demanding the with- 
drawal of the Russian army from the frontier, and so precipitating 
wat; and as yet he has never shrunk from any decided course 
essential to his position. He may wait, but the probability still 
is that he will act. 

Sir Stafford Northcote made two speeches at Liverpool on 
Wednesday and Thursday, on the most important element of 
which—the criticism on the Eastern Question—we have else- 
where commented at length. His tone was submissive. He 
regretted that Turkey had refused engagements which she 
might honourably have accepted, and which would have 
been beneficial in themselves; but she had the full right to 
take her own view of the case, and no Power had any right to 
take her refusal as a cause of offence. As it has turned out, we 
ought to try to avoid suspecting any Power of meaning wrong. 
There is nothing like suspicion, as a means of making people 
deserve to be suspected. In other words, we suppose, we ought 
to give Russia credit for being very pacific-minded, and Turkey 
for being ‘full of mercy and good fruits.” This is all very 
amiable, and very weak. There are some statesmen who supply 
the place of policy by “‘ gush.” It is not a useful substitute, and 
hitherto, at least, we cannot accuse the present Government of 
having been guilty of any fault of that kind. 





Sir Stafford Northcote did not dwell much on home politics, 
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powered to do what was needful for their own benefit, and 
what no central authority could do so well for them. As far as 
regards the Artisans’ Dwelling Act, that may be true, but in 
the case of the Friendly Societies Act it certainly is not. There 
was never anything to prevent Friendly Societies from managing 
their affairs on the most perfect principles, and they needed no 
‘‘empowering.” What was needed was some protection for 
ignorant persons against the misrepresentations of unsound 
Friendly Societies, and this Sir Stafford Northcote’s Act did not 
give them. In just the same sense, the Conference was evidently 
an ‘“‘ empowering ” Conference,—empowering 'Turkey to do what 
she had always full power to do, but no wish to do, and what 
she has no wish to do, now that the empowering Conference has 
empowered itself to disperse. 


The scheme which we described last week for getting Congress 
out of the scrape of a doubtful Presidential election is most 
likely by this time law. On Wednesday night the Senate debated 
the scheme all night, and at ggven o’clock on Thursday morning 
it was passed without amendment, by a majority of 47 against 
17. The minority consisted of Mr. Eaton, a Democrat, and six- 
teen Republican Senators. The House of Representatives inall pro- 
bability passed the Bill yesterday (Friday) by large majorities, and 
the President’s assent wouldimmediately be given, so that thescheme 
would:in that case have already the force of law. That gives the 
Commission of Fifteen, who have to investigate all the double 
returns, about eighteen or nineteen days for their duties, before 
the second Wednesday in February, which falls on the 14th, 
when, according to the scheme, both Houses are to meet 
to receive the returns and decide the result. The scheme 
is a good one for getting rid of the particular difficulty, but of 
course it provides no remedy at all against the origin of that diffi- 
culty, which will most likely be the origin also of many similar 
difficulties. 





Much news has arrived about the Indian famine, most 
of it confirmatory of the. account we gave last week. Mpo- 
fessor Monier Williams, who writes from Madura, gives a 
painful account of the starving crowds in Madras (city), where 
thousands of famine-stricken creatures crowd round tbe rice- 
bags on the wharf, and not daring to steal, dig up the sand, 
to find the few grains which escape from holes in the bags. He 
justifies our fear as to the cattle, saying that he found 
them too emaciated to work, an account repeated by the 
agents of a large planter in Coorg, named Marsden, and by 
a statement from the Bombay Presidency that in the dis- 
tressed districts the people are selling their cattle for 
2s. each. We may imagine the condition of affairs, when Hindoos 
leave cows to die of hunger. The Government of India has, as 
we mentioned, estimated the cost of the famine at six an? a half 
millions, has insisted on the labour-test, has forbidden State pur- 
chases of grain, and has declared that relief on the Bcuar scale 
will ‘‘inevitably lead to national bankruptcy.” We do not 
blame them, but we do not like the signs abroad,—the early 
emaciation of the people, the outbreak of cholera, an. the 
grave risk that the cattle over so vast a territory may all die. 
There is too perfect a silence, too, in the Nizam’s dominions. 


The Duke of Buckingham, who was reported by the Times’ 
Calcutta correspondent to intend a tour through the North-West, 
has returned to his post in Madras. 


Mr. Gladstone on Monday made a speech to the Frome 
Liberal Association, which had presented him with an 





address, in which he stated that although Lord Salisbury 
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utterly repudiates the right of Lord Penzance to regulate what 
He “could not acquiesce in the | ceremonies he shall or shall not observe as an Anglican priest, he 
really does think it right to pay as much deference as possible to 
the Turks we had fulfilled our duty. He looked to her Majesty’s | the civil authority of an English Judge. Finding that the writ 
Government to tell us “* what was to follow from this great trans- | issued against him was issued for the county of Surrey, while he 





had done his best, the Tory party had not yet vindicated 


the claims of humanity. 
view” that in stating “a great quantity of verbal truth” to 


action and woeful failure,” the meeting of Conference. Mr. Glad- | was staying in Kent, and that it would take another month to 
stone did not, however, state what he thought ought to follow, | prepare a writ valid for Kent, he came up to town and de. 
but proceeded to say that he himself only aspired “to serve in liberately placed himself within the reach of the authorities, ang 
the rank and file of the Liberal party, under leaders who will | was arrested and conveyed to Horsemonger Gaol, where he now ig, 
always do honour to it and to themselves.” ‘‘ Idleness in the public | This seems to us a manly and straightforward act, and one testi 
service was not the reproach to which he felt himself most open,” | to the sincerity of his profession that he should think it very 


his labours in that service having been spread over a long space. 
It will be observed that Mr. Gladstone does not absolutely pledge 
himself never again to accept power, though it is clear that 
nothing but a strong appeal to his conscience would induce him 
to hamper himself with office. 


Mr. Clare Read has been telling his constituents what he 
thinks of Turkish affairs, and as he is a very good specimen 
of the average country Tory, his speech is interesting. 
He is not prepared, he says, to go to war for the Turks, 
and he admits the ‘horrible atrocities” in Bulgaria, but 
then he thinks the Turks right in sending the Plenipoten- 
tiaries home. Englishmen would have done the same. Suppose 
France had undertaken to govern England because of the ‘‘ Bloody 
Assize,” would not Englishmen have said,—‘‘ We have got a 
new King and a new Constitution, and are going to do better ?” 
and that was what the Turks said. Mr. Read evidently thinks 
that an effort to arrest a burglar and an effort to arrest an 
innocent’ man require the same rebuke, and would receive the 
promises of each in an equally satisfied and confiding spirit. 
We wonder, if he were required to take bonds for his wheat at 
par, whether he would take Turkish Consolidés as readily as 
British Consols. We imagine not, yet that is what he wishes 
us to do in the political market. 


Mr, Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. for Birmingham, made a Dis- 
establishment speech on Thursday week at the Colston Hall, 
Bristol, in which he argued that the policy of Establishment might 
be consistently carried out on either of two hypotheses, namely, 
that of exclusion and persecution,—the State determining abso- 
lute truth, and persecuting everybody who would not accept it,— 
or that of absolute,comprehension, the State regarding all religions 
as good, and helping all. But on no other hypothesis, he said, 
was an Establishment reasonable. And to make it directly 
defensible on the comprehension theory, Wesleyans, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, and Unitarians should be admitted to the 
Church, and the heads of these bodies summoned to take their 
seats in the House of Lords. Mr. Chamberlain’s mode of 
putting the question would really be an argument against 
setting up, in such an age as ours,—an age intolerant of illo- 
gical compromises,—so curious an anomaly as the Established 
Church of England. But it is no argument to Englishmen for 
pulling it down. When an historic Church shows plenty of 
wholesome life and energy,—as Mr. Chamberlain quite admits 
that the Established Church does,—the only questions men ask 
to justify themselves in letting it alone are,—Does it do much 
good, which we might lose if we destroyed it? Does it do much 
harm, which would be removed if it were abolished? Does it 
generally sweeten, on the whole, the religious life of the nation? 
If the first and last question are answered in the affirmative, 
and the second in the negative, Mr. Chamberlain will not do 
very much merely by proving that in the present day no such 
historical institution could be built afresh. 


The French Budget Committee for the year is composed 
almost entirely of Members of the Left, and includes no less than 
twenty selected by the Ultras. It is considered certain that M. 
Gambetta will be re-elected President. The effect of this selec- 
tion is to strengthen the hands of the Liberal section of the 
Ministry, and it is believed that the Duc Decazes will in conse- 
quence quit it. According to an account which looks probable, 
though it requires further authentication, M. Jules Simon, as 
Premier, insisted on being informed of all negotiations going on, 
and the Foreign Minister considered such a demand unreason- 
able. The Marshal, however, supported his first adviser, and the 
Duc Decazes threatens to retire. In that event, M. Jules Simon, 
retaining the Vice-Presidency of the Council, will take the port- 
folio of Foreign affairs, leaving that of the Interior to M. 
Bardoux. 





Mr. Tooth has done all in his power to prove that, though he 


to put himself in collision with the law in relation to any but 
those ecclesiastical functions in which, as he believes, he ig gyb. 
ject to higher guidance,—though what guidance, except that of 
his own ecclesiastical caprices, it is by no means easy to make ont, 
Still, while giving him such praise as is his due, we can by no 
means concur in the enthusiasm of those who address him ijn 
terms of panegyric, thanking God that he has proved that the age 
of ‘‘ confessors” is not passed. Who ever thought it had passed? 
Mr. Tooth is not solitary in his willingness to go to prison rather 
than submit to a law which he believes to be contrary to the law 
of God. What he is almost alone in is the notion that the law 
of God requires him to remain a beneficed clergyman of the 
English Establishment, and yet to transgress the conditions op 
which his privileges are granted. That was not the special 
characteristic of the first ‘‘ confessors.” 








The appeal in the Ridsdale case—virtually the appeal against 
the famous Purchas judgment, which put down the eucharistic 
vestments, and declared the Eastward position in the 
prayer of consecration unlawful—came on on Tuesday, before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
President of the Council (the Duke of Richmond and Gordon), 
Lord Selborne, Lord Justice James, the Lord Chief Baron (Sir 
F. Kelly), Lord Justice Brett, Sir James Colvile, Sir R. Phillimore, 
Sir Montague Smith, Sir R. Collier, and Lord Justice Amphlett, 
—i.e., before ten of our best Judges, with Archbishop Tait and 
three bishops to act as theological Assessors. Since then Sir J. Fitz- 
james Stephen has been continuing his argument all the week 
against the Purchas judgment. As to the eucharistic vestments, 
his line is plain. His opponents do not deny that they were in 
use in the second year of Edward VI., and the rubric prescribes 
all such vestments as lawful. But the Judges in the Purchas 
case held that this rubric was modified by the Advertisements 
of Elizabeth’s reign, which, as they held, had the force of law; 
and a great part of Sir J. Stephen’s argument has been de- 
voted to prove,—first, that the Advertisements of Elizabeth's 
reign never had the force of law at all, and indeed that they 
never had the Queen’s personal authority; next, that even if 
they had the force of law, they did not abolish the euchar- 
istic vestments or any others, but were intended to induce the 
Puritan Bishops to adopt a decent minimum of ritual, not to put 
obstacles in the way of Romanising Bishops who desired a maxi- 
mum,—and on these points his argument has been very learned? 
and striking. As to the wafer-bread, he contends that the 
wafer is ordinary bread cut in a circular shape, and that as there 
is no direction as to the shape, there is nothing to forbid wafer- 
bread, The argument seems likely to lasta long time, and though 
it is most essential that a case on which a Schism may depend 
should be fully and fairly heard, it does seem rather too much to 
use an engine of no less than ten-Judge power for deciding 
matters of so very fine an antiquarian interest. 


Major O’Gorman has given great satisfaction to the Irish 
Home-rulers by sending Lord Hartington a very uncivil letter, 
intimating that he does not want circulars from him con- 
cerning the meeting of Parliament, as if an Irish Home- 
ruler could in any sense acknowledge the leader of the 
Scotch and English Liberals. Major O’Gorman declares that 
he is a follower of Mr. Butt alone. And the Irish organs 
of Home-rule are delighted with Major O’Gorman for thus 
resenting the ‘‘ impertinence” of the Whig chief. ‘There is too 
much bounce about all this, to lead us to believe that it means 
much. But if the party really wish to be isolated, we should 
think they might easily be accommodated with what they want. 
Their isolation would save the Liberal Whip trouble, and diminish 
to some extent the opportunities of this troublesome third party for 
so organising themselves as to make their vote tell heavily in great 
political crises. The Liberal party having quite ceased to rely oD 
them, it seems reasonable that the Liberal Whip should be spared 
the trouble of keeping them informed of impending divisions. 
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“We do not know that we very cordially believe in Sir Bartle 
Frere, just appointed to the government of the Cape. He has 
always pleased his official superiors, but he did not govern Bom- 
bay well, being completely taken in by the prosperity mania, and 
he is getting into years. He has, however, the special idea of 
Anglo-Indian officials—that dark races are best ed by 
immovable fairness, and his reply to the Aborigines’ Protec- 
tion Society on Tuesday was a model of tact and discre- 
tion. The Aborigines, as usual, were rather hard upon the 
furopeans, but Sir Bartle, who knew the truth quite well, 
knew also that it would never do to begin his labours by irritating 
all the agents he has to work with. So he remarked that while 
ns inclined to do justice to the natives “‘ were not just now 
in the ascendant” in the Dutch possessions, still a majority of 
Dutch settlers sympathised with the right side; while as to the 
Cape officials, ‘‘he trusted he should find it an easy task at the 
Cape to assist statesmen on the spot who had addressed them- 
gelves to this not easy question in reference to a most important 
int.” The crux of the Cape question lies there, and we are 
glad to believe that Sir Bartle Frere thoroughly perceives it. 
Southern Africa can be governed on Indian principles, and cannot 
be governed on Australian. 


In a discussion, on Thursday, of the Middlesex Bench con- 
eerning the disadvantages of granting ‘‘ occasional licences” to 
people who use them only for special race-occasions, Mr. Serjeant 
Cox told a good story of some card-sharpers who got into the 
train with him, and who, after betting amongst themselves, asked 
him to bet, pointing out how one of them had gained money,— 
whereon he replied that he could hardly bet, as he was a magis- 
trate and the Chairman of the Sessions, and would probably 
have them before him in the course of the week ; whereupon the 
card-sharpers begged his pardon, and decamped at the next station. 
Evidently, whether Serjeant Cox has or has not a gift for the dis- 
cerning of ‘‘ spirits,” he can discover card-sharpers, and frighten 
them too. Card-sharpers are not prone to beg pardon. 


Lord Cairns made a very good speech on Monday at Bourne- 
mouth in defence of Missions, disfigured by one omission. He 
argued quite justly that the duty of converting the heathen 
must rest on all who believed Christianity, and pleaded 
quite sensibly, though a little bluntly and harshly, that 
if we are to do the work of evangelists vicariously we must 
‘contribute incash. But he wholly omitted to point out the per- 
manent drawback to that method of exertion, its tendency to turn 
missionary labour into a profession. He says there were once 
only 120 Christians, and they converted the European world. 
Quite true, but the deduction from that is that men should 
become missionaries at their own charges, not that everybody 
should subscribe to keep them. Asa system, Missionaries must 
be paid, but we should be more hopeful of the success of the 
cause, if we saw even twenty men enter on the career who asked 
nothing from the community except its sympathy. There is a 
root of weakness in all this ‘‘ organisation,” unavoidable as it 
appears. 


The American accounts all agree in reporting that Mr. Vander- 
bilt was the richest American, and probably the richest man in 
the world. His heirs will, it is believed, pay legacy-duty on six- 
teen millions sterling, most of it invested to yield seven per cent. 
per annum, and the whole of it made by a waterman’s apprentice 





in one lifetime. Mr. Vanderbilt has left about a sixth of this | 
property in legacies to his wife and younger children, and five- | 


sixths to his eldest son, but absolutely nothing to any charity 


whatever, though it is said he asked his son before his death to | 
In America it is not considered quite right | 
to make a will without charitable bequests, but in England no- | 


make certain gifts. 


_ body expects a great landlord to leave sixpence to anybody but 
his own people, and as a rule, he fulfils expectations. 





should like a little more evidence as to the fall in price. Has it 
fallen? Meat is certainly no cheaper om and we sus- 
0 


pect the import will have to grow enormously before either farmer 
or consumer knows that it has occurred. With every decline of 
@ penny a pound, a new class begins to eat meat, till the demand 
sends up the price again. 

The death is announced of M. Buloz, the founder and 
editor of the most influential periodical in France, or 
indeed in Europe, the Revue des Deux Mondes. M. Buloz 
was a Genevese, partially educated, and to the end of his 
life very rough; and it is easy to see, from M. About’s 
bitter sketch of him, that he was hated by the literary class, 
whom he bullied, sneered at, and it is said, when he could, 
underpaid. According to his biographer, he had no esprit, no 
manners, and no heart, and it may be true, for they have often 
been wanting to successful publishers. He must, however, have 
possessed three considerable faculties. He knew what the edu- 
cated public of Europe wanted ; he knew whether the work sub- 
mitted to him would do ; and he knew how to govern, if not how 
to manage, the most exigeant staff in the world. M. About says 
he treated them like white slaves, but M. About makes one 
charge which is almost comically unfair. M. Buloz would not 
allow articles published in the Revue to be republished in a 
book form for the benefit of the authors till twelve months had 
elapsed. Is it, then, a crime to lease copyrights for a year or 
two? 


We perceive with great satisfaction that the Court of Exchequer 
has overruled the view taken by the Petty Sessions of Sittingbourne, 
Kent, that the cruel practice of cutting cocks’ combs does not 
come within the scope of the Act punishing cruelty to domestic 
animals (12 and 13 Victoria, chapter 92). The professional 
evidence given before the magistrates was to the effect that the 
process of cutting out cocks’ combs is an exceedingly painful 
process, involving the cutting of sensitive nerves and a great 
tissue of blood-vessels. The question for the Court was 
whether the practioe came under the head of those which 
are not abuses, but necessary for man, or done for the 
good of the animal on which the pain is inflicted. And the 
Court gave a very strong decision that the practice was an 
abuse, the Lord Chief Baron saying most emphatically that he 
considered the practice most painful, and utterly needless for the 
benefit of the animal, and intended chiefly to promote the cruel 
and illegal sport of cock-fighting. ‘It is cruelty, and abuse, and 
ill-treatment,—the three words used in the Act.”” Baron Cleasby 
strongly concurred. 


There has been great triumph in the Turkish Press over the 
British Embassy’s supposed refutation of Dr. Liddon’s and Mr. 
MacColl’s story of the impalement which they saw on the banks 
of the Save, but the replies published by Dr. Liddon and Mr. 
MacColl are far more effective than the official denials which 
elicited them. In the first place, all the refutations rest on con- 
jectures which turn out to be untrue, or else on hearsays of 
hearsays. In the next place, they are of far less authority even 
in their kind than the positive evidence they try to upset. And 
in the third place, if they prove anything, they prove a great deal 
too much,—namely, what is inconsistent with minutely-known facts, 
Consul Holmes, for instance, conjectures that Dr. Liddon and 








Mr. MacColl were hoaxed by their companions on the steam- 
boat ; but that is disposed of by Dr. Liddon’s statement, that so 
far from their companions volunteering information to them, he 


only talked on the subject of the impaled figure with one or two per- 
sons, to whom he himself pointed it out, and that one of them was 
a Catholic priest, who spoke with strong emotion and with tears 
in his eyes of the cruelties which were perpetually recurring. 
| the next place, Bishop Strossmayer’s positive assertions of what 
is frequently occurring in his own diocese are far more weighty than 
any assertions of a universal negative,—assertions which cannot 


In 


The farmers, especially in the North, are greatly moved about | possibly rest on universal knowledge, and which are of no use 


the importation of meat. 


The people would not eat the | unless they do,—especially when Consul Holmes has himself 








overcooked Australian meat, but they like the Canadian and | within the last year or two forwarded home charges of the same 
American joints brought over in vats, kept at a temperature | sort, which he declared to be, in his opinion, exaggerated, but which 
just below freezing-point. FFiirst-rate beef, so good that it he never sifted out and disproved. Lastly, and most important 
cannot be distinguished from the English, is now imported | of all, Dr. Liddon produces, in his letter to Tuesday's Times, from 
in this way, and practical farmers who have recently visited | persons living on the spot, the names of three Christians known 
the States, Mr. Barclay, for example, Member for Forfar- | to have been impaled ss recently as 1875, and the details of the 
shire, say the trade will become a very great one, and circumstances under which their impalement occurred. The 
will reduce the price paid to the grazier by a penny a pound | British Legation in Constantinople is, at least, well served in 
all round. That is a very serious loss, which he thinks must | one way. Its subordinates know what information is not welcome 
be met by a complete removal of the restrictions now pressing | there,—and they manage not to get it. 

upon leaseholders, That removal may be a good thing, but we Consols were on Friday 95} to 96. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Qe 
WHAT WILL PARLIAMENT DO? 


| gee ey meets on Thursday week, and everybody is 
asking what Parliament will do, while the answers show 
an unusual amount of hesitation. Here and there a Tory 
journal, anxious to encourage its party, asserts that the “ senti- 
mentalists” will be crushed by a larger majority than ever, 
and is supported by the party-hack who asks, with cynical 
complacency, if a Tory majority has ever yet, under any cir- 
cumstances, deserted its leaders, and if it is likely to give 
up the first grasp of real power that it has enjoyed for a gener- 
ation. There are, too, we find, a few Liberals, very few, of very 
sanguine temperaments, who think that the Session will be a 
surprise ; that Members will meet full of indignation, and that 
the Government will be turned out by an unexpected but 
decisive vote. The great majority of observers on both sides 
are, however, either disinclined or unable to form an opinion 
as to the course of the Session, and it may be noted that 
the more experienced they are, and the nearer they stand to 
the centre of affairs, the more cautious and reticent they 
become. The truth is, the usual data for the formation of 
an opinion are absent. No one knows exactly the line 
which the Government will take in defending itself, 
the objects it will avow, or even the sympathies it 
will as a body display. That it has failed in securing its 
avowed objects, failed in defending Turkey, failed in protecting 
the Turkish Christians, failed in preventing war, is certain, but 
it is not certain that it has not secured other results to which 
it may profess to attach high value. It is this doubt which, 
we presume, actuated Mr. Gladstone in what seems to us the 
unwise course which he adopted on Monday. He apparently 
thought it unadvisable, with the meeting of Parliament so near, 
to state the policy he would recommend, yet could not refrain 
from touching the subject, and indicating that his sentiments 
on the situation were unchanged, though he would not explain 
the line of action to which that situation and those sentiments 
ought necessarily to lead. The effect of such a speech—prob- 
ably the unjust effect—is to produce in the public an impres- 
sion of half-heartedness and hesitation, not diminished by 
the almost entire reticence of Mr. Gladstone’s friends. The 
leaders of Opposition have studiously refrained from 
giving any hint of what they think ought to be done, 
now that Europe has retreated discredited before Turkey. 
Even the Duke of Argyll, though his view can scarcely be 
doubted, has remained silent, and apparently, therefore, un- 
decided ; while Sir William Harcourt, though he has been 
decided enough, has not been a Cabinet Minister, and never 
quite satisfies us whether, when apparently most determined, 
he is explaining a policy, or only flying a kite to discover which 
way the wind is blowing. Englishmen in considerable crises 
look in the first place to their responsible leaders, like soldiers 
ta their officers; and as no one knows accurately what the 
word of command is to be, no one forms an opinion as to the 
enthusiasm or disappointment which it may create, and upon 
the character of that emotion the Parliamentary battle will 
turn. 

Although far from sanguine, for we remember the de- 
sertion of Denmark, and the absolute refusal of everybody 
except the Duke of Argyll to do any justice to Crete, and are 
aware both of the strength of the English distrust of Russia 
and of the English reverence for “ that blessed word ‘ Constanti- 
nople,’” we have not lost all hope that Parliament may prove 
more “sentimental” than men like Mr. Lowther or the Ma- 
hommedan journalists of London yet imagine. We do not 
think it possible, to begin with, that Government should make 
out a good case for itself. The English mind is not very 
acute, but it appreciates broad facts very readily, and the 
broad fact is that the Government has failed. It has made a 
great effort to avert a particular danger—an attack on Turkey | 
by Russia, with Turkey unsupported—it has sent out its best 
man to ward off that danger, but it has shrunk from allowing him 
to use the only means by which he could impress his audience, 
and as a direct consequence of its policy, that danger is nearer 





up to a point, pro-Turkish,—that is, it would not fight for 
Turkey, but it thinks massacres of Eastern Christians “ manj. 
festations of misdirected energy” with which we have no con. 
cern,—and the House of Lords—with a reserve on agricultural 
questions—is the Liebig’s Extract of “Society.” The Peers 
are always more or less Conservative; they are pleased to see 
substantial power transferred, as it has been, to their House and 
Order ; and in spite of the speeches we may expect from the Duke 
of Argyll, who will unhorse his opponents, and from Lord Gran. 
ville, who will give them the gentle stabs which the old knights 
called coups de miséricorde, the Peers will not seriously wo 

Lord Beaconsfield or Lord Derby. But the House of Com. 
mons, when awake, still rules, and in the House of Comniong 
Sir Stafford Northcote, weary with hopeless debate against his 
superiors in statement, in argument, and in oratorical power, 
may find that the host behind him contains a good many weak. 
kneed men. The borough Tories will not be in a pleasant 
position. Their constituents are not pro-Turkish, and although, 
if the Liberals only criticise and propose nothing, they wil] 
leave their Members free, they may be, as we believe, would be, 
greatly roused by a new and definite policy, the Canning policy, 
for the liberation of the Eastern Christians. They are not 
much moved by London opinion, care nothing about “ Society,” 
and disapprove very strongly of massacre and outrage as regular 





means of government. If the Liberal leaders have the courage 
of their opinions, announce that in their judgment the ascend- 
ancy of the Ottoman caste must end, and suggest that the 
British fleet should be sent to the Bosphorus, to cut the 
Turkish Empire in two, it is by no means certain that the 
borough Tories could cling either to Lord Beaconsfield’s pro- 
Turkish ideas or to the Cabinet’s probable policy of leaving 
all things alone. They might, of course, defy their consti- 
tuents. This Parliament has four years to run, and being the 
worst ever elected since the Reform Bill, may sit the longest, 
but a distinct severance between Members and constituents can 
in this country hardly last. Ordinary government would be- 
come too difficult, and a dissolution would soon be made in- 
evitable. It is quite on the cards, if the Liberal chiefs do their 
duty, that Lord Beaconsfield, triumphant in the Lords and the 
idol of “ Society,” may find the House of Commons unmanage- 
able, and be told by his own lieutenants that they will not go 
on without a dissolution. He is no longer there himself, to 
set matters right by an epigram, or an audacious but misty 
version of the facts. It is, of course, more probable, especially 
if the Liberal chiefs hesitate, and talk about duties which fall 
on united Europe, and not on individual members of the family, 
that the House of Commons may be half-hearted, may submit 
to the delay in the production of papers with which the 
Foreign Office will try to wear out the time of action—for 
after Russia has moved, action by her side will be difficult— 
and may content itself with cheering a few angry, but infructu- 
ous speeches. That isa very frequent course of events in Eng- 
land, when the people and “Society” happen to be out of 
accord, and both alike are dispirited and timid through want 
of leadership. But it is not, for all that, an attitude which the 
people either enjoy or approve. They like clear courses, they 
are not timid, and they are very apt to follow the leader who 
proposes to them decided action in harmony with their own 
inner convictions. The silence on the subject has been most 
remarkable, but we do not believe that the people entirely 
enjoy seeing their Sovereign snubbed by Midhat Pasha, her repre- 
sentative refused an audience because the Sultan pleads tooth- 
ache, and her advice treated with a sneering disdain, scarcely 
veiled under ordinarily civil words. Electoral power does not 
now-a-days belong to “ Society,” and it may yet appear that the 
electors are aware of the truth that their country has been 
utterly humiliated by Turkey—acting, as Sir Stafford North- 
cote assures us, entirely within her rights—and may insist 
that this humiliation should be removed. In that case, her 
Majesty’s Government, which just now seems to be in a most 
edifying frame of mind, to delight in chastisement and exult 
in rebuke, may have a very bad quarter of an hour. 





SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AT LIVERPOOL. 





than it has ever been. The country sees that, and the 
Government, even if it were not so entirely outweighted in | 
the Commons in the way of debating capacity, is not likely | 
therefore to obtain an intellectual victory. It can only hope | 
for a victory in the voting-lobbies, and that victory, though | 
probable, is still, as we believe, not certain. In the Peers, | 
of course, Government is safe. “Society” is, on the whole and | 


— STAFFORD NORTHCOTE has many qualities which 
will make him a popular leader of the House of 
Commons, but none which will be more useful to him— 
if he does not let it ran to excess—than his deep-rooted 
optimism. It is difficult even for optimists to repeat 
their belief that everything is for the best, when they 
are just receiving a great volley of “the slings aud 
arrows of outrageous fortune,”—but not so for Sir Stafford 
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Northcote. He is not exactly grateful for the failure of the 


Conference. That would be too embarrassing for a Minister 
who has to justify originating it. But in spite of the failure, he 
js very thankful that it has been held. He finds the position 
of Europe after it has been defied, and successfully defied, 

Turkey, all the pleasanter and more hopeful for that rebuff. 
The Conference, if it was nothing better, was a diversion from 
war. It gave the combatants time to reconsider their posi- 
tion. It has allowed the various nations interested to dis- 
cuss matters “ kindly” amongst themselves. It has made it 

ible for everybody to interpret everybody else’s views 
in the best possible sense. And so Sir Stafford North- 
cote rests his sanguine hopes of peace on the Apostolic 
recommendation to every one to “let brotherly love con- 


tinue,” and to remember that “a soft answer turneth away | 


wrath,”—recommendations couched in the most amiable strain, 

but wanting only this guarantee of success,—that the people 

who accept the injunctions as divine are in pressing need of 
rotection against massacre and torture which they cannot 
get, while the people to whom these mild principles would be 
of most use, reject their authority with scorn. 

“It is my honest belief,” says Sir Stafford Northcote— 

“perhaps I may be charged with being too sanguine—that 

our great hope and probability of maintaining peace rests on 

this—that we should abstain rigorously and conscientiously 
from anything like provocation or taunts which may suggest 
the possibility of war to others.” “I would impress most 
earnestly upon those who are able to influence public opinion 
on these matters in any way, that they should for the present 
and in the existing state of affairs, be most cautious 
and most reticent in what they say, and that they should 
be prepared to give credit to those Powers of whose 
intentions it may perhaps be difficult to judge,—to give 
them credit for the best intentions of which their con- 
duct is susceptible.” That is amiable, no doubt, and there is 
no absolute certainty that if Lord Salisbury had been instructed 
to distribute to the members of the Conference, on its break- 
ing up, @ copy, in Turkish, Russian, and the other languages, 
of the little tract which used to be called “A Kiss for a 
Blow,” it might not have had a good effect. But is it really 
the leader of the British House of Commons who, when 
the policy of his Government fails in this way, goes about 
telling everybody to think kindly of every one else, and that then 
perhaps there will be no war? The hard facts of the case are 
these,—that after centuries of the worst kind of oppression, a 
revolt has occurred, lasting more than a year; that that revolt 
has been partly put down with more than Turkish barbarity ; 
and that a war between Turkey and her subject provinces, now 
interrupted by an armistice, led to the Conference which has 
just failed because the Turks laughed in the face of Europe; 
and finally, that Russia and Turkey are straining every nerve 
for a great conflict. Yet after all this Sir Stafford 
Northcote tells us that if we are very good and gentle, 
and believe very much in everybody’s good intentions, 
we may share his sanguine belief that everything will 
come right. Optimism is, no doubt, a capital quality for 
leaders of popular assemblies, but we must say we think Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s optimism is almost too thin a sort of 
gruel to go down even there. This is indeed the analogue, in 
political diet, of what the doctors call “ slops,” with a ven- 
geance. Policy has failed, it is admitted; but if Europe will 
only kiss and be friends in this pleasant little interval before 
the armistice ends, what a triumph it will be for Sir Stafford 
Northcote the Christian over Lord Salisbury the diplo- 
matist ! 

One other feature, besides their feeble optimism, is very 
notable in Sir Stafford Northcote’s speeches at Liverpool. 
There is a distinct reversion in them in the direction of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s view of the absolutely binding character 
of the Treaty of 1856, so far as regards the guarantee 
given by it to the independence and integrity of the Turkish 
Empire. In one part of the first speech, indeed, Sir Stafford 
appeared to be apologising for the very pendulum-like policy of 
the Government, which kept preaching non-interference in 
the early part of the year, and then in September sent the 
most dictatorial of despatches to the Porte, whose threaten- 
ing tone Turkey has made as light of as it deserved. It is 
undeniably right, said Sir Stafford, to do one thing under one 
set of circumstances, and another under another. It may be 
quite wise to go out without any great-coat in June, and 
to put on a very heavy one in January. So, as we suppose 
he meant his audience to apply the parable, it was quite 


| the Herzegovina fight it out,’ and yet to say to Turkey in the 
| autumn, ‘If you don’t at once grant an armistice, our Am- 
bassador will be withdrawn.’ The necessity for the great- 
coat—the policy of interference—came, we suppose, with 
| the Bulgarian massacres, and the prospect of Russian interven- 
| tion. Be it so. But is it reasonable to go out in a great- 
| coat when rain is threatening, yet to take it off when the 
| storm is beginning to beat furiously against you’ Or to 
| drop the parable,—which, to tell the truth, is not a very 
| effective one for Sir Stafford, except so far as all vagueness in- 
_ terposes a certain difficulty in apprehending the crucial points 
| of a question,—is it reasonable to dictate in the most posi- 
tive terms when Turkey still seems to be open to influence from 
without, and then to return to your meek and gentle air of per- 
fect acquiescence in her discretion, when she has thrown off 
the mask of pliancy, and has defeated Europe in the most 
triumphant way, after six weeks’ of steady pressure? Yet that is 
precisely the course which Sir Stafford Northcote himself 
seems to approve. A month or twoago he admitted in strong 
language that we were bound to obtain guarantees against 
oppression for the down-trodden and despoiled Christian pro- 
vinces of Turkey. Now he uses very different language,—much 
more like the language of Lord Derby, when he said to the 
deputation that he was quite impotent, since he had no 
more right to interfere in the internal condition of Turkey 
than in that of Italy or Austria. ‘I cannot under- 
| stand,” says Sir Stafford Northcote, “the language of 
those who would apparently desire to turn the con- 
duct of Turkey in this matter into a cause of offence 
to Europe, or any particular Power in Europe. Turkey 
has done that which she, in her true right, thought it best for 
her todo. We regret exceedingly the conduct she has pur- 
sued. We think it ill-advised; we think that nothing has 
been proposed to her which she might not honourably and 
without detriment to herself have accepted. But she has 
chosen otherwise,”—and that being so, there was no more to 
be said. Well, as far we understand it, that means that as 
Turkey has seen fit to refuse all guarantees for the better govern- 
ment of the provinces which Sir Stafford Northcote admitted 
it to be our duty to see righted, we ought to be perfectly content 
with the exercise she has made of her discretion, and regard 
ourselves as having done all that we ought to do for the 
wretched provinces in question. This is taking off the winter coat 
in the middle of the snow-storm with a vengeance. Laissez-faire 
was the very line which Lord Derby took consistently till the 
autumn horrors awakened the country. Then the policy was 
changed. Then threatening despatches were written, and 
the more liberal of the Ministers avowed that we could 
not so interpret the Treaty of 1856, as to ignore the 
duty of getting some protection for the Christian provinces 
of Turkey against such abuses as those of which they had lately 
been thevictim. But now that the Conference has failed, we are 
assured that Turkey has done nothing in which either Europe 
or any individual Power should find cause of offence. She has 
done only what she had the strictest right to do. Nobody 
should feel offended. We should give everybody credit for 
the noblest motives, and rest quite happy that if the Con- 
ference did nothing, at least it showed that all the Powers of 
Europe were equally shocked at what had happened, and 
equally anxious, if they could do it without expense and 
danger, to prevent its happening again. That is all that 
Lord Derby, at the very climax of his sense of impotence, 
ever contended for, almost all that Lord Beaconsfield 
contended for, except that he also intimated, in his 
celebrated speech at the Guildhall, that it might become 
necessary for us to go to war with a Power not so well off 
financially as we are, and which would not be able to keep up 
campaign after campaign as we could, without missing the 
sinews of war. Take away the bounce, and the active sympathy 
with Turkish abuses visible in Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches, 
and there would be left little beyond the respectful acquiescence 
in Turkish resolves which characterises also Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s. Yet if this was the Government’s real view 
of Turkey, what made them summon a Conference at all? 
Would they have thought of proposing a Conference in 























Madrid on the Spanish misgovernment of Cuba !—the nearest 
thing we know of,—though distant from it by so great an 
interval,—to the Tarkish misgovernment of Bulgaria and her 
other provinces? If the discretion of Turkey is to be deferred 
to as if she were an integral part of the European system, the 
Conference was a mistake and an insult to her from begin- 
ning to end. 





legitimate for Lord Derby to say in the spring, ‘ Let Turkey and 





Sir Stafford Northcote’s speeches at Liverpool seem to us 
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to make the Eastern policy of the Government still more 
unintelligible than it was before. Ministers delayed the in- 
tervention till it was too late. They then pushed it on in 
a cavalier spirit. And now that they are defeated, they retreat 
from it in a cowed and timid spirit,—disseminating moral 
platitudes which have no significance, and prophesying rose- 
water conclusions, if everybody will only be as sweet-tempered as 
themselves. No doubt, if all the Powers were likely to be as 
sugary as Sir Stafford Northcote, when their schemes fail, 
there would be no war. But then there would probably be a 
good spell of massacre in Turkey, in its place. 





WHY RUSSIA WILL FIGHT. 

| an Englishmen, and there are many, who still believe 
that Russia will retreat before the Turks, should study the 
account which Mr. Mackenzie Wallace has given in his remark- 
able book on Russia of the effects of the Crimean defeat. All 
Russia was at that time in the grasp of ultra-Tory adminis- 
trators, The Emperor Nicholas had succeeded during his reign 
in making repression complete, till when the Crimean war 
broke out he was, perhaps, more absolutely master than any 
monarch had ever been. There was not only no resistance to 
his will anywhere, but apparently no wish to resist, the 
majority even of educated Russians being convinced that the 
autocracy, with all its oppressiveness, suited their country’s 
needs. “Ina nation accustomed to political life, and to a cer- 
tain amount of self-government, any approach to the system 
of Nicholas would, of course, have produced wide-spread dis- 
satisfaction and violent hatred against the ruling-power. 
But in Russia, at that time, no such feelings were awakened. 
The educated classes—and a fortiori the uneducated—were 
profoundly indifferent, not only to political questions, but also 
to ordinary public affairs, whether local or Imperial, and were 
quite content to leave them in the hands of those who were 
paid for attending to them. In common with the uneducated 
peasantry, the nobles had a boundless respect—one might 
almost say a superstitious reverence—not only for the person, 
but also for the will of the Tsar, and were ready to show 
unquestioning obedience to his commands, so long as these 
did not interfere with their accustomed mode of life.” 
The Crimean war was as popular as a crusade, and there was 
nothing in its conclusion to humiliate a reasonable national pride. 
Russia was defeated at last by three great Powers, England, 
France, and Austria—for it was the intervention of Austria in 
1856 which made further resistance hopeless—and any State in 
the world might have yielded with dignity before such a com- 
bination. Nevertheless, the nation was profoundly moved. Its 
dream of equality with the West was rudely dissipated for ever. 
There are no party hatreds in Russia, all parties and classes being 
crushed too equally, and the wrath of the nation fell therefore 
with unbroken violence upon the Imperial system. The entire 
people awoke to a perception that the terrible sacrifices they 
had made had been useless ; that their organisation, the object 
of such rigorous tyranny, was worthless; that their very army 
was weak, that the autocratic system had not made them 
masters abroad. Frightful pasquinades, in which the Czars 
were called on to come down from their throne, circulated in 
manuscript in St. Petersburg. The officials were so cowed | 
by the storm of national scorn, that they with one accord 
proclaimed themselves Liberals. The Liberal tyranny became 
for a time as despotic as the Conservative. “ Those who had for- 


cipation, there can be hardly a doubt that the Russian peopl, 


which always advances or recedes in great leaps and bounds 
would have radically changed the organism of their Govern. 
ment, The very throne rocked, and but that Alexander by 
his “ wholly unexpected” decision and energy in the matter 
of emancipation, recemented his authority over the masses and 
broke the power of the noblesse, the autocracy to which with 
all his mildness he is devoted, might have crumbled before 
the public indignation. Explosions of feeling in Russia ay 
always dangerous. The oneness of the people, their complete 
fusion beneath the terrible sway of the Ozars, their surfagg 
impulsiveness, and their extreme tenacity upon a few subjects 
give to their movements enormous momentum, and the wholg 
history of Russia is a series of violent rushes, followed by long 
periods of reactionary tranquillity. 

It is one of these rushes which would follow a retreat of 
Russia from before Turkey. Mild by comparison as the 
government of Ozar Alexander has been, it is still repressiyg 
enough to make Russians long for an equivalent in the grandeur 
of Russia among the nations of the earth. Freedom is stil] 
entirely unknown; men suspected of “bad intentions” stil] 
disappear suddenly from their usual haunts, either to be con. 
fined in prison or deported ; taxation is still exceedingly heavy; 
whole masses of discontent, produced by the method of eman¢i- 
pation, are still fermenting ; the army is still the most formidable 
power in the State, :nd its leaders the most potent personages, 
A grand humiliation felt peculiarly by the Army would end 
in another explosion of rage, and this time the institution 
of serfage could not be made to bear all the blame. “ What! 
our army, which absorbs our taxes and our children, and dail 
dominates over us, unable even to meet Turks,—then the auto. 
cracy does not even make us strong.” The cities would be full of 
libels. The officials would be full of the dread which tells g9 
heavily in Russia—the dread of being thought barbarians, 
and denounced by all among whom they live. The Army 
would be full of discontents. The active revolutionists, 
though they have no longer emancipation to offer, have still 
much to propose to the soldiery, and much to complain of, ag 
in 1856, in the astounding expenditure of the Imperial House; 
and Russia, quiet as her internal history appears to English- 
men, has known of terrible military mutinies. The Romanoffs 
have reason to dread Russian explosions, even if they did 
not feel that secret dread of Pushkin’s menace, “the knife 
hath an edge, and the scarf hath a fold,” which never 
quits any man, be he Roman Omsar, or Russian Ozar, 
or Paraguayan Dictator who has once ascended to the 
position where the horror of isolation, of the cruel loneli- 
ness which all autocrats feel, has been borne full upon his 
mind. No Ozar of Russia however steady-minded, no Govern- 
ment of Russia however successful, will ever risk a true 
national movement against the autocracy, even if the dangers 
of yielding to the popular policy should seem interminable. 
They feel, in face of that danger, as the much stronger Govern- 
ment of India feels about universal peasant-revolt,—that no 
danger can be so vast, so multiform, or so terrible. There are 
occurrences no Government will risk—the English Govern- 
ment, for example, would do anything rather than create an 
insurrection in London—and the dreaded occurrence in Russia 
is a burst of humiliated rage, such as must follow a retreat 
before the most hated and most despised of: traditionary foes, 
the Turk, who affronts the religious feeling of the peasants, the 
political feeling of the educated, and the humanitarian feeling 





merly paraded their‘ tchin’ (official rank) on all occasions, in gea- 
son and out of season, became half ashamed to admit that they | 
had the rank of General, for the title no longer commanded re- | 
spect, and had become associated with all that was antiquated, | 
formal, and stupid. Among the young generation it was used | 
most disrespectfully as equivalent to ‘* pompous blockhead.’ 

Zealous officials who had lately regarded the acquisition of | 
Stars and Orders as among the chief ends of man, were fain | 
to conceal those hard-won trophies, lest. some cynical ‘ Liberal’ | 
might notice them and make them the butt of his satire. 
* Look at the depth of humiliation to which you have brought 
the country ’"—such was the chorus of reproach that was ever 
ringing in their ears—‘ with your red tape, your Chinese for- 
malism, and your principle of lifeless, unreasoning, me- 
chanical obedience! You asserted constantly that you 
were the only true patriots, and branded with the name 
of traitor those who warned you of the insane folly of 
your conduct. You see now what it has all come to,’” 
So universal was the feeling, that had not Alexander IL, 
partly from sympathy and partly from policy, headed the 
movement, and commenced immense reforms, ending in eman- 





of the upper classes. “For,” says Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, per- 
haps the Englishman who best knows Russia, “strange as it 
may seem to those who cling to the old traditional conception 
of the Russian noble, I must say that I know no body of men 
who are more sensitive to humanitarian conceptions than the 
Russian educated classes. Their humanitarianism does not, 
perhaps, stand very well the wear and tear of every-day life, 
and is apt after a time to evaporate to a certain extent; but 


| while it lasts it is very strong, and can drive them to make 


considerable sacrifices.” 





THE PRESIDENTIAL COMPROMISE. 

- American people have this great quality—and have it, 

we think, in an even higher degree than the English— 
the quality of being sobered by the very presence of danger. 
There is no people amongst whom what seems certain to lead 
to mischief goes closer to the very verge of the most alarming 
catastrophe, and yet none amongst whom we can feel more 
certain that the immediate presence of imminent danger, 


| instead of exciting them to the fatal plunge, will brace 
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dheir nerves, clear their heads, and reduce to sober | four years was at issue; party-feeling was high ; the Repub- 
geriousness the very leaders who, before the peril was | licans sincerely believed that the triumph of the Democrats 
imminent, were the hottest partisans of the policy of might stimulate a new attempt at independence or secession ; 
danger. In England there is, we think, more disposition to| the Democrats sincerely believed that the triumph of the 
be carried away by impulse in the moment of peril than| Republicans might stimulate a new inroad on State-rights and 
there is in the United States. In fact, it is the most striking | a new effort at conquest. No more ominous collision could 
feature of our political institutions that they express and con- | have been imagined. 
centrate the waves of popular feeling,—which, indeed, they| And yet, as we sincerely hope and believe, Congress has been 
gometimes tend to exaggerate,—while it is the most striking | equal to the emergency, and party passion has been kept so 
feature of the institutions of the United States that they | strictly subordinated to patriotic fidelity to the institutions of 
repress and dissipate the waves of popular feeling,—which, in- | the country, that the solution arrived at, though it appears 
deed, they somewhat tend to underrate. And both the nations almost certain to give the victory to the Democrats, seems to 
appear to have got the habit of reflecting, to a certain extent, | have received a generous support from all parties. Where 
the tendency of their institutions. There is no doubt that more than one certificate is received from any State, the ques- 
the uppermost phase of British feeling often assumes too im- | tion of the validity of the rival certificates is to be referred to 
posing an air to spectators who are not in any way behind the a Commission of fifteen, composed of five Senators, five mem- 
scenes, and that what the nation really thinks and wishes, it bers of the House of Representatives, and five Judges of the 
appears to think and wish with even more intensity and Supreme Court. This Commission are to have all the powers 
unanimity than it really does. The opposite thing happens | of Congress for investigation, and the decision to which they 
in the United States. The very fact that a strong popular come will stand unless rejected by a concurrent vote of both 
feeling is gaining a marked ascendancy there seems to Houses(which means of course of both parties, since one party 
call out all the restraining and self-repressing power which has a majority in one House, and the other in the other). 
the nation contains. If we remember how long public feeling | And this arrangement is to be embodied in a law. Doubtless it 
in the North was in breaking down the constitutional respect will end in securing Mr. Tilden’s election, but then it will end 
for the Fugitive Slave Law,—what advocates that most immoral | in securing it because, on the whole, the popular support given 
Act found amongst the most genuine of the friends of abso-| to Mr. Tilden has really been more wide-spread and genuine 
lute freedom,—how long it was, again, even after the war for the | than the support given to Mr. Hayes. Almost all the best 
maintenance of the Union had broken out, before the enthusiam | men in Congress are giving their adhesion to the arrangement, 
for turning it into an anti-Slavery war could gain any influ- 'and President Grant has very wisely and rightly given in his 
ence over the politic masses and statesmen of the Federation,— | own sanction to any plan which Congress may decide on. 
we shall understand at once how great are the forces, both; We trust that this triumph of American sobriety and 
constitutional and moral, which seem to hold back the | moderation in great emergencies is not likely to be impaired 
American people from anything like rash surrender to the by the unscrupulous action of the men who are preparing to 
tides of political enthusiasm. And so it has always hap-' discredit Mr. Tilden, before his term of office can begin, by 
pened that at a critical moment the people of the United | sueing him for arrears of what is alleged to be unpaid Income- 
States have shown not merely true self-command, but tax, dating back from the early years of the Civil War. 
pethaps even too much self-command, certainly more self-| That the charge of indifference to his duty towards the 
command than they did in the earlier stages of exciting ques-| State was a fair one to bring against him when he 
tions. Every one remembers how, when, to English eyes, the| was a mere candidate for the -office of President, so 
probability of reconciliation between the North and the South far as there was evidence on which to support it, we 
had long seemed a clear impossibility, the American statesman | quite admit. The people of the United States in choosing 
parleyed and trimmed and suggested solution after solution,|a President for four years have, perhaps, no obligation more 
till the South, with the passion of a slave-holding caste, put urgent than that of securing a man of the highest probity 
an end to it all by firing on Fort Sumter; and how, even after| and honour. But it is one thing to canvass the character 
that catastrophe, the Unionists, in the hope of holding back | of a candidate before the vote is taken, and another to blacken 
the Border States, turned as deaf an ear to the Emancipation | needlessly that of the inevitable ruler, when no convic- 
party as though the Commandment not to covet yourneighbours’ | tion—even if the charge could be proved to demonstration— 
goods had been a prohibition against setting free your neighbours’ | could prevent his becoming the ruler of the United States. Even 
slaves, And it isthe same now that this very difficult and dan- if the charge were true, it would be the duty of good citizens, 
gerous question as to the Presidential election has arisen ;—only | in such circumstances as the present, to drop all reference to 
in this case, as no greater and nobler principle is sacrificed for| it, and not endeavour to lower the office of President by 
the sake of moderation, we can afford to give a fuller meed of | blackening the individual who fills the Presidential chair. Still 
sympathy and even admiration to the sobriety of the American | more, if, as appears, the charge be of a very dubious char- 
people than it seemed to us possible to give at the time of the' acter, it is thoroughly unpatriotic and mischievous to 
greater crisis to which we have alluded. The present case isthatof bring it at such a time before the American public. As 
a great political dead-lock, in which, while the popular vote went has often been said, if you throw mud enough at a man, 
one way, the votes of the States, as counted by the Constitu- | however unjustifiable the act, some of it will stick. And it is 
tion, would have given an opposite result, supposing, that is,! quite certain that though Mr. Tilden be as innocent as a 
that all the returns presented by the officials in power in the | child of anything like desire to defraud the State of taxes 
various States had been accepted without question. But it | fairly due to it, the effect of such an action as this would be to 
so happened that in more than one State opposite results| make a great many people doubt his honour, and impair his 
were obtained and stoutly contended for by the opposite | whole power as the four years’ ruler of the Union. It would 
parties, each maintaining that the constitutional principles it had be a disastrous thing, if it proves possible for a small knot 
applied to the very exceptional circumstances of the election, were | of mischievous people to neutralise, in great measure, the effect 
the true ones. The emergency was great, because it so happened of the just forbearance and magnanimity of the rival parties 
that the party with the largest popular vote, and therefore | in the State, and to bring into ridicule by an unscrupulous act 
with a certain presumption in its favour, is the Opposition | of spite, the person of the President whom it will have cost 
party, and not the party now holding the reins of office ; and | the statesmen of America so much self-denial and so much 
because, also, the defeat of that party by any means, either | political fortitude to place in the honourable position of the 
really unfair, or even appearing to be so to great masses of the | ruler of a great nation. 

American people, would have been very apt to cause, and not 

only to cause, but in some measure to justify, the belief that 

there was a fixed intention not to give the Democrats and) THE HIGH-OHURCH PARTY AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
whites of the South, whose influence had carried the greater PROSECUTIONS. 

number of the Southern States for the Democrats, fair-play. No SIDE-CONTROVERSY of some interest has arisen out of 

impression could have been more fatal to the confidence of the the discussions to which Mr. Tooth’s contumacy and im- 

people in Republican institutions, and no doubt it was an im-/ prisonment have given occasion. The High-Church party are 

pression which at one time seemed very likely to become a/ now the objects of a number of prosecutions. Is it merely 
wide-spread one, and indeed one founded on very plausible that the measure which they have meted to others is being 
grounds. To find any solution of the difficulty was the more | measured to them again, or have they provoked attack from 
perplexing, because one of the two bodies constituting the | their adversaries by previous attacks of their own? Mr. 

American Congress shows a Democratic majority, and the | Carter maintains the former position. It is the glory of the 

other a Republican majority. The control of the Union for | High-Church party, he says, that though it is prosecuted it 
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does not prosecute. This boast has brought out a number of 
rejoinders, in which the Gorham case, the “ Essays and Reviews ” 
case, the Voysey case, and others are quoted to show that the 
High-Church party is no whit better than its neighbours, that it 
persecutes when it gets an opportunity, and only invokes the 
sacred name of liberty when it needs protection for its own 
licence. Which of these conflicting views is the true one ? 

In the sense in which Mr. Carter probably used the words, 
it is certainly true-that the High-Church party does not prose- 
cute. We cannot recall a single case in which it has taken 
proceedings against an Evangelical or Broad-Church clergyman 
for Ritual shortcomings, while it has again and again been the 
victim of proceedings for Ritual excesses. On the theory 
which consistent defenders of the Public Worship Act must 
be supposed to hold, the Prayer-book provides an absolute rule 
for the performance of divine service, from which there must 
be no deflection on either hand. The Reformation gave the 
Church of England a Ritual of which it may certainly be said that 
there is nothing like it in the world ; and he who would make 
this unique compromise more Catholic, or more Protestant, or 
more Eclectic, is, in theory, liable to all the terrors that Lord 
Penzance can wield. It is further to be observed that there 
is not, and probably never has been, a single Church 
in England in which this Ritual is followed out in every 
particular, and that if its observance were strictly enforced, 
there is not a clergyman in England who would not be made 
to do something he dislikes, or leave undone something he 
likes. The High-Church party have thoroughly taken this in, 
and accordingly they have left Ritual prosecutions alone. They 
knew that they could not make the Evangelicals come up to 
the standard of the Prayer-book without being themselves pre- 
vented from going beyond it, and they naturally felt that the 
privilege of doing what you like yourself is more precious than the 
privilege of making your neighbour do what he does not like, 
The Evangelicals have had no fears on this head. Partly from 
@ curious stupidity, which leads a great number of them to 
believe that their views and practices are precisely those con- 
templated and ordered by the Elizabethan Acts of Parliament 
—a delusion from which nothing but a resurrection of Queen 


" a 
important results of any of them, and the “ Essays and Reviews” 
case, were brought before the Courts at the instance of the 
High-Church party ; and this, it is contended, is enough to 
negative the pretension to toleration put forward by Mr. Carter 
We think that Mr. Carter may fairly reply that his claim 
refers to the High-Church party as it now is, and not tothe 
High-Church party as it was a quarter of a century, op 
even half that time, ago. The proceedings taken against Dr 
Hampden, against Mr. Gorham, against Dr. Williams and 
Mr. Wilson were reasonable enough, from the point of view of 
those who instituted them. The theory of the High-Church 
party at that time was that the Church of England prescribed 
a definite set of beliefs upon every important point in theology, 
and that from these beliefs she allowed no departure. In the 


that it was just as fatal for a Church to allow her minister 
to teach error as to direct them to teach error. Mr, 
Gorham, for example, held that children are not bom 
again in baptism. If this doctrine might be taught 
without censure, the contrary doctrine, that children are 
born again in baptism, could only be taught as a more or 
less probable opinion, and not as the doctrine of the Church of 
England. Consequently, upon one of the two Sacraments 
the Church of England could not be said to have any doctrine 
at all; and this, if acquiesced in, would be destructive of her 
claim to be a part of the Catholic Church. Precisely the 
same reasoning drove the High-Church party to prosecute the 
authors of “ Essays and Reviews,” a proceeding, however, which 
had very much less justification than the former, because ag 
the Gorham case had shown that the Church of England was 
silent about the effects of baptism, it could matter very little 
whether she was silent on the inspiration of Scripture or the 
eternity of punishment. If the proceedings against the authors 
of “Essays and Reviews” had succeeded, the position of the 
Church of England from the Catholic point of view would 
have been none the better. The acquiescence of the High- 
Church party in the Gorham judgment was an admission on 
their part that the Church of England could give an uncertain 
sound on a fundamental article of faith, and yet not forfeit 
her catholicity. That being so, it could do her no harm to be 





Elizabeth would avail to deliver them; partly from the fact that 
their omissions mean very much less than the Ritualists’ addi- 


silent on two other articles of faith, which were certainly in their 


days of the Gorham case, it used to be constantly maintained * 


tions, so that an Evangelical can contemplate being made to | judgment of no greater importance than the effects of baptism. 
wear a surplice in the pulpit with very much less dismay than| The prosecutingepoch of the High-Church party synchronises 
a‘ Ritualist contemplates being made to wear nothing more | very exactly with the second of the three stages through which 


than a surplice at the altar; and partly from an underlying 
belief that the law will somehow or other be made easy for 
those who err on the popular side, they are not the least dis- 
turbed by the passing of Acts to enforce more strictly rubrics 
which they themselves break every Sunday. This very case 
of Mr. Tooth furnishes a curious illustration of the calm com- 
placency with which the Low-Church party go about enforc- 
ing laws on others, and paying no attention to them in their 
own persons. Among the acts for which Mr. Tooth is sus- 
pended is the singing of the “ Agnus Dei” in the Com- 
munion Service after the Consecration. This was declared 
illegal, if we remember rightly, by a judgment of Sir 
Robert Phillimore’s, which has not been appealed against, and 
so has for the present the force of law, and this judgment 
rested on the position that no words may be introduced into 
the Communion Service except such as are either prescribed or 
provided for. There is nothing prescribed to be sung after 
the consecration of the elements, nor is any provision made 
for the singing of something not prescribed at that point. 


it has passed since 1833. The Tractarians were engaged in 
importing into the Anglican formularies certain things in which 
they thought them deficient. The Reformation, they held, in 
| striking out the Roman element, had struck out much that was 
catholic, and their business was to make this once more part of 
the authoritative teaching of the Church of England. Dr. 
Newman’s secession was the final admission of the impossi- 
bility of this process, and in the anti-Roman reaction that 
followed, the High-Church party once more took up the 
Formularies as an all-sufficing rule of faith. “‘ The Prayer-book, 
the whole Prayer-book, and nothing but the Prayer-book,” be- 
| came their watchword, and this naturally led them to do all 
‘they could to make the High-Ohurch interpretation of the 
| Prayer-book the only permitted one. In this effort they were 
| defeated. The Gorham judgment made the Low-Church in- 
| terpretation of the Baptismal Service of equal authority with 
|the High-Church. The Bennett judgment declared that the 
| High-Church interpretation of the Communion Service was, at 
|most, not forbidden. The judgment in the “ Essays and 








Consequently the introduction of the “ Agnus Dei” is contrary | Reviews ” case affirmed that even on points where High and 
to law. Now this decree equally condemns the hymn before | Low Churchmen could agree, their interpretation of the Prayer- 
sermon which is almost universally used in Evangelical | book was of no more authority than the Broad-Church inter- 
churches, No such hymn is prescribed in the Communion | pretation. The anti-Roman reaction had by this time exhausted 
Office, and no provision is made for the singing of something | itself, and with the rise of the Ritualists, properly so called, 
not prescribed. Consequently the introduction of a hymn at | began a new attempt to import more Catholic elements into the 
this point is contrary to law. But proceedings have been | Anglican formularies. This time, however, the attempt took 
taken against Mr. Tooth for disobeying Sir Robert Philli-| a new direction. It aimed at the restoration, in the first in- 


more’s decree, while no proceedings have even been 
threatened against the thousands of clergymen who are 
disobeying it just as much, This is undoubtedly true, and 


stance, of Catholic practices, in the belief that if these could 


| be restored, the corresponding Catholic doctrines would in- 
‘evitably follow. It is evident that the first and last of these 


speaking on Mr. Tooth’s case, it came naturally into Mr. | stages were necessarily unfavourable to prosecutions, and that 


Carter’s mind to say that the High-Church party had insti- | 
tuted no prosecutions, whereas the Low-Church party have | 
instituted several, and are seemingly prepared to institute 
many more. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that the Hampden | 
case, which was the first in order of time of the ecclesiastical | 
trials which have given an unpleasing distinction to the third 


the central stage was as necessarily favourable to them. The 
Tractarians and the Ritualists agree in thinking the Anglican 
formularies defective, and the men who want to add to a rule 
of faith are not in a position to prosecute those who wish to 
take away from it. What they want is toleration, permission 
for the Oatholic and non-Catholic propaganda to grow together 
till some coming harvest, in the belief that truth will then be 





quarter of the century, the Gorham case, which had the most | found to have prevailed. The High-Church party, in the 
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shape which it was during the interval between the capit 
tion of Tractarianism and the advent of Ritualism, accep 
the Anglican formularies as perfect. The Church of England 
had said, three hundred years ago, “ This is the way, walk ye 
in it,” and their idea was to make the Law Courts an effective 
and never-silent reminder to all who attempted to turn to the 
right hand or to turn to the left. . 





THE DANGER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


OTHING can be more annoying than the news from the 
N Cape, but there is an obvious tendency to panic in some 
of the accounts received which should be steadily resisted. The 
President of the Transvaal Republic, Mr. Burgers, in pursu- 

*ance of his policy of fighting his way to the sea, has un- 
doubtedly given great and just irritation to the “ King” of 
the Zulus, Cetawayo, who controls, it is believed, 50,000 
warriors, fairly armed, though probably imperfectly supplied 
with matériel of war. Emboldened by the defeat of the Boers 
in several skirmishes, the King now threatens to invade the 
Transvaal Republic, and it is asserted on the spot that the means 
of resistance are quite inadequate. Cetawayo, it is assumed, will 
sweep over the Transvaal, will extirpate the Dutch popula- 
tion, and then, elated with victory, will turn his arms against 
the English, and destroy the colony of Natal. The British 
Government, therefore, is importuned to support President 
Burgers, and to raise the force in Natal to an amount sufli- 
cient for a dangerous war. 

All this is exceedingly annoying. The British Government 
has no troops to spare just now, it has no need of more 
territory in South Africa, and it is by no means satisfied 
that a new war will tend to facilitate the formation of that 

South-African Confederation which becomes daily more 
visibly expedient. If the Zulus are completely beaten, the 
Colonists will think that Federation may be postponed ; and if 
the Zulus are merely driven back, the Colonists will see that 
they are fully protected without any considerable effort of their 
own, and at the expense of British instead of South-African 
taxpayers. Colonists are by no means more selfish than 
other men, but they are apt to feel, like other children, 
that the parent’s purse is bottomless, and that it cannot be 
opened for better purposes than to supply their needs or increase 
their enjoyments. The demand, therefore, for troops is very 
energetic, and the Government, if Cetawayo takes the field, 
may be compelled to organise a small army in Natal of men 
whom it wants for other service in India, the Mauritius, and 
the Cape itself. The Federation is not yet formed, no adequate 
body of armed native constabulary is yet in existence, and it 
is by no means certain if the Boers are beaten that the friendly 
native tribes will turn out at our call. As in India, Malaya, 
China, and everywhere else, therefore, the real work must be 
done by the Queen’s soldiers,—the working body whose merits, 
as in India on a recent occasion, are so often overlooked, and 
who sometimes appear to harassed officials to be as scarce as 
diamonds. 

It is very annoying, but there is no help. Her Majesty’s 
Colonies must be protected till they can be induced to protect 
themselyes, but we would deprecate anything like unnecessary 
alarm. It is not quite so certain as people think that the 
Transvaal will be overrun in a minute. The Republicans of 
late have not fought well—indeed, the Dutch everywhere seem 
to be momentarily deprived of energy—and they have not 
been successful; but they are Dutchmen, Englishmen, and 
Germans, and if they are driven to the wall, we may 
rely on their displaying the hardihood they have always 
shown in their encounters with native tribes. Cetawayo 
has a great many men, and they have a great many rifles, but 
the disproportion between his numbers and those of the Boers 
is not so great as that which existed in 1857 between the 
English and the Indian mutineers; and his men, if perhaps 
braver than the Sepoys, are not so well organised or nearly so 
well supplied. Neither the Boers nor the English could live 


likely to try. The Colonists have an idea that if he moves all 

dark races may rise at once, and sweep the English 

the sea; and of course they may do it, but so may the 
— of India, or the Chinese, or the Singhalese, or the 
| labourers of the Mauritius. The danger is permanent, and 
common to every dependency we possess in which dark races 
form the majority ; but it never occurs, and if we will but 
do justice, never will occur. The plain fact is that 
these races never unite except to resist ill-treatment, 
and not always then, and the English, being restrained 
by opinion, do not, except under the influence of panic or 
misapprehension, seriously ill-treat them. Only despair gives 
them the necessary vigour to face the whites through a long 
campaign, and the Colonial Office gives them no cause for 
despair. The special misfortune of the position in South 
Africa is that we may be implicated by the conduct of a 
Government which we do not control; but then we 
can make control the condition of assistance, and the 
control granted, it must be possible, without excessive 
exertions, either to avert a war or to. bring it to a 
speedy termination, Two thousand additional troops ought 
to be sent to Natal, but with that reinforcement there 
should be no ground for apprehensions of massacre, or even of 
defeat. It is a worry—a serious worry, we admit—rather 
than a grand danger, which we have to encounter in Natal, and 
a little patience, forbearance, and resolution will be as valuable 
as energy. 


RELIGION IN THE BIRMINGHAM BOARD SCHOOLS. 


A CURIOUS and instructive debate occurred recently in 

the Birmingham School Board, on a motion in favour of 
adopting, in regard to religious teaching, the plan which had 
been pursued from the first by the School Board of London. 
It is well known that when, some three years ago, the friends 
of the National Education League found themselves in a 
majority on the Birmingham Board, they determined to give 
effect to that part of their programme which requires that 
public elementary schools shall be unsectarian, by insisting 
that they shall be wholly secular. Accordingly, it was 
resolved that no religious teaching whatever should be given 
under the sanction of the Board, or by its authorised teachers 
in the schools. At the same time, many members of the 
victorious party were ministers of religion, who were unwilling 
to commit themselves to the doctrine that the education of 
the young could be complete without any moral or religious 
teaching; and hence the device was adopted of encouraging 
the formation of the Religious Education Society, which should 
work independently of the Board, but in general harmony and 
sympathy with it, and should provide ministers of religion to 
give instruction to the children of the several denominations, 
but at such times and under such arrangements as should not 
interfere with the ordinary secular instruction given by the 
Board. 

The project was ingenious, and was calculated for a time 
to allay the anxiety of those who, while convinced that the 
public school aided by the State ought not to be turned 
into a sectarian propaganda, were alarmed at the thought of 
eliminating all moral and religious influences from such 
schools. It was, however, foredoomed to failure. Some of 
those who had most experience in teaching and in school 
management pointed out that to turn on relays of ministers 
of all denominations into the schools, to sort out the poor 
little children into sections, and operate upon each section 
separately, would prove one of the most grotesque and un- 
satisfactory of all possible ways of meeting the religious 
difficulty; that teaching given under such conditions would 
inevitably be more polemical and less intelligible than any 
lessons it would supersede; and that the experiment was 
essentially unsuited to the character and requirements of the 
English people. At the end of three years it has become 
pretty evident that these anticipations were well founded. 














in South Africa at all, if numbers mattered so much. It 
may be expedient, and will certainly be humane, to 
assist the Boers, but it is no part of our business to 
do their work for them; and if they will not turn out 
én masse, and recognise English orders too, they must just 
take the consequences of their own ambitious policy, and 


| 


Out of twenty Board Schools in Birmingham, there are four- 
teen in which this plan of subsidiary religious instruction is 
not adopted; and the instruction itself, of which no very 
hopeful accounts are given, only extends to 5,600 out of a 
total of 17,263 scholars in the Board Schools. 

That Mr. Dale and his resolute band of followers should be 


habitual disregard of native claims to justice and forbear- | reluctant to admit the failure of their project, and should de- 
ance. If they want English aid, in fact, they must agree to | termine by a majority of nine to five to give it a further trial, 
English terms, as far as the natives are concerned, and under is sufficiently intelligible. But that the project was wisely 
such agreement the war ought not to be very serious. Cetawayo devised, or has the smallest chance of permanent acceptance 


cannot conquer both nations, and if fairly treated is very un- | or success, will not be seriously believed by any one who has 
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studied the interior of an elementary school, the nature and 
wants of childhood, or the peculiar phenomena presented 
the religious and social life of England. In a country like 
Prussia, or even in Ireland, nearly every man is either a Catho- 
lic or a Protestant, and the line so drawn is sufficiently clear 
to give some pretext for classifying the children roughly into 
two divisions, and providing for them two well-defined forms 
of religious instruction. But in England we are confronted with 
the fact not only that there are forty or fifty denominations, 
but that a very large number of the children of the poor cannot 
be said to belongto any one of them. In Birmingham, for ex- 
ample, of the Church and Ohapel-going part of the population 
there are Methodists of three classes—the Primitive Methodists, 
the Wesleyans of the Old Connection, and the Methodist Free 
Church. Of the genus Baptist there are at least as many 
distinctly-marked species. Even the Unitarians have 
had their Protestant seceders, for such a congregation as 
that which the late Mr. George Dawson gathered in the Church 
of the Saviour was a distinctive entity, incapable of classifica- 
tion with any known sect. And as to the Church of England, 
some well-known varieties of it place the worshippers at least 
as far apart in sympathy as the average Churchman is from 
the average Dissenter. Any given Board School in Birmingham 
probably contains a few representatives of each of these several 
communions, besides a considerable number who are attached 
to none of them. When one pictures the medley of pastors 
engaged in hunting out the members of their respective flocks, 
and reflects, further, that unless every one of these various 
sections supplies its own recognised teacher, the entire reason of 
the arrangement and its fairness to various sects and consciences 
disappear altogether, the absurdity of the plan and the cer- 
tainty of its ultimate collapse will be at once evident. Even if, 
however, the plan succeeded, it would in effect defeat its own 
purpose. Rival sectarian teachers, each availing himself of 
his allotted hour, and brought face to face with his own little 
group of select disciples, would feel constrained as a point of 
honour to make their teaching as “ distinctive ” as possible, 
and to dwell with special emphasis on those differentia 
of doctrine and worship which were characteristic of their 
own sects, and which alone justified their intrusion 
as ministers of religion into the sphere of the public school 
at all. And hence we should find ourselves beguiled by the 
influence of a great liberal and unsectarian body, ostensibly 
anxious to allay religious discords, into the adoption of a 
system which would do more than any other to intensify those 
discords, and to bring sectarian distinctions prominently under 
the notice of little children, who would otherwise be wholly 
ignorant of them. 

Another difficulty of scarcely less practical weight also 
suggests itself. The art of communicating knowledge to child- 
ren is a special art, one very difficult of acquirement, and one 
which, even with the special training and experience to which 
the primary teachers are subjected, is often only half acquired, 
after all. It is an art which, as a rule, is not possessed by the 
ministers of religion. Their whole training and habits of 
thought tend to disqualify them for the task of teaching 
the young in a graphic, interesting, and effective manner. 
They are accustomed to impart truth by means of preaching, 
and preaching is the very last method by which truth of any 
kind is to be brought home to the understanding and the con- 
science of a child of tender years. It is no reproach to the 
ministers of religion to say this; but it is surely a grave fact 
that in regard to the simple elementary truths of morality and 
religion, the system now adopted by the Birmingham Board 
deliberately sets aside the trained teacher—the one person whose 
experience best enables him to know what sort of knowledge is 
appropriate and intelligible to children, and how it can best 
be imparted—and substitutes for him another functionary who is 
not only not an expert in the art of teaching, but who is, from 
the habits of his mind and the pursuits of his life, curiously 
unfit for the work. We forbear to dwell on the minor dif- 
ficulties inherent in the plan under consideration. What, for 
example, is to happen to the little Christadelphian or Strict 
Baptist, if the preacher in the chapel which his father 
attends declines to come and give him lessons, on the invitation 
of the Religious Education Society ? How is the preacher who 
does accept this invitation to be paid for the lessons he gives? 
And if he is not paid, why should he continue long to give 
up his time and effort to a thankless and uncongenial task ? 

All these difficulties have been practically avoided by the 
London School Board, and by a considerable majority of 
School Boards in the country. With them the day begins, as a 
rule, with the singing of a morning hymn, and with a simple 


ayer that God would bless the day’s work, and help the 

achers to be diligent and the children to be obedient, Belen 
tions from the Bible are read in class, the children are made 
acquainted with so much of its history, its poetry, and its 
language, and of the life and teaching of our Lord, as is suited 
to their age and comprehension ; but creeds, and all instruct; 
on those points of faith and practice which divide the various 
Christian Churches, are avoided. Teaching of this kind js 
found to be acceptable to the parents of 99 per cent. of the 
scholars, the remaining 1 per cent. being made up of Jews, 
Cathol cs, and those who object to religious teaching in schoglg 
altogether. For them the law has provided the protection of a Oop. 
science Clause, and it is the duty of the Boards to see that this pro. 
tection is real and effective. But the unity of the school is virtual}: 
unbroken, theological differences are unknown, and yet the whole 
of the work is pervaded with a serious and religious spir} 
which distinguishes it in an unmistakable way from a purely 
secular school. 

From the point of view of a pulpit, or of the platform of g 
public meeting, this mode of escape from the religious difficulty 
is apt to seem impracticable. Indeed, nothing is easier than 
to start logical and casuistical problems which could not be 
solved by this method, and to demonstrate the untenable 
character in theory of any religious teaching not founded on 
definite theological creed. But no one who is familiar with 
school life, or with the material on which an elementary 
teacher has to work—certainly no one who has ever sought to 
inculcate on his own children at the age of ten or twelve the 
fear of God and a sense of moral responsibility—will be dis. 
posed to doubt the practicability of the expedient. We should 
like to learn how many of the religious parents who are mem- 
bers of the Birmingham League are in the habit of giving to 
their own boys and girls at that age formal catechisms, or what 
is called, for purposes of public controversy, distinctive denomi- 
national teaching. It is precisely this distinctive part of 
religious teaching which, though it looms so large in the 
imagination of the controversialist, is rejected instine- 
tively by the little child, and is never presented to 
him by a wise parent or teacher. There is a solid 
substratum of fact, of story, of poetry, and of elementary 
ethics, about the value of which, as a part of a child’s nurture 
and discipline, most parents are agreed; and whatever specu- 
lative difficulties may occur in defining this, experience shows 
that there is no practical difficulty in discovering and using 
it, and that schoolmasters and mistresses who know their 
business impart it with success. In a large proportion of the 
Board Schools throughout the country, in all the well-known 
schools of the British and Foreign School Society, and ina 
far larger number of the National or Church schools than 
is generally believed, this is the method adopted. For the 
most part, these schools are officered by grave and religious 
men and women, who, though they feel it to be no part of 
their business to attract their scholars to any particular 
church or chapel, nevertheless have learned to give simple in- 
struction in the history and teachings of the Bible, and whose 
whole school-work is in many ways suffused and ennobled by 
such teaching. Yet from all these gracious and humanising 
influences the little children in the Board Schools of Birming- 
ham must remain excluded a short time longer, until Mr. 
Dale and his friends have learned, what has become very 
evident elsewhere, that the true solution of the prgblem does 
not lie in the direction of teaching controversial theology to 
children by the clergy, nor in that of absolute secularism, but 
in a third course, wiser and safer than either. 








THE CHARACTER OF THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. 
OTHING is more difficult, at least for men who have to 
depend upon reading instead of observation, than to make 
up one’s mind whether the Russian is essentially an Asiatic or 4 
European, a point of the last importance to all who wish to form 
an opinion as to the future of the great Russian people. The 
| most observant travellers, Mr. C. Pearson, for example, who took 
a keen interest in the question, declare that the majority of Russian 
| peasants are in physique, colour, and personal ways—such, for 
instance, as their cheerfulness and geniality—essentially European, 
‘that is, they display that indescribable nuance of difference from 
| Asiatics which no one who knows both ever mistakes. They may 
| be crossed a good deal with Asiatic blood—though that is doubt- 
_ful—but the balance of evidence tends to the opinion that the 
‘true Russian race is not only nearly pure European, but tends to 
| become more European still, and it is not very difficult to under- 
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stand the process. There can be no doubt that an originally | Ivénofka, that is to say, ‘ Ivanofka the Self-willed ’ or ‘the Non-autho- 


ie not : : ir | Tised.’ Whilst our horses were being changed my travelling companion 
European pop eistion—We are » Of contse, Claouming their in the course of conversation with a group of peasants, re ee about 


first origin—encamped for the most part on the Dnieper, WAS | the origin of this extraordinary name, and discovered a curious bit of 
mubmerged by successive Asiatic waves of immigration and | local history. The founders of the village had settled on the land with- 
conquest ; and quite possible that, as in the case of the Mahom- out the permission of the owner, and obstinately resisted all attempts 
nedan invasions of India, these waves were very shallow, that they | F.1'C5 soon asthe troops retired’ these ‘self-willod” people retermed 
were swelled by absorptions from we the aborigines, and that | and resumed possession, till at last the proprietor, who lived in St. 
r, with their superior adaptability to the climate in which | Petersburg or some other distant place, became weary of tne contest 
the latter, pe P y place, ry 

had been so long settled, multiplied the faster of the two. | *™4 — -_ a en op incidents were related re 

P . - : much circumstantial detail, so that the narration lasted perhaps 
That has happened = France, in Spain, and in Southern Ireland, an hour. All this time I listened attentively, and when the story was 
conquered race in each case displaying a superior vitality and | finished I took out my note-book in order to jot down the facts, and 

the couq j ’ 
faculty of reproduction which ultimately enabled it to obtain, asked in what year the affair had happened. No answer was given to 
by the absorption of the intruders, an ascendancy so com- my question. The peasants merely looked at each other in a significant 
y : esng | way and kept silence. Thinking that my question had not been under- 
, that Gauls, Iberians, and Milesians seem to occupy France, | stood, I asked it a second time, repeating a part of what had been 
Spain, and Southern Ireland, and Franks, Visigoths, and English- | related. To my utter astonishment and discomfiture they all declared 


owhere. But then if that be the true explanation, | that they had never related anything of the sort! In despair I appealed 
oo om e ’ | to my friend, and asked him whether my ears had y aan me— 


how does it happen that a white race, 80 to speak, displays so whether I was labouring under some strange hallucination ? Without 
many of the characteristics of a dark one, til] keen observers familiar | giving me any reply he simply smiled and turned away. When we had 
with Asia do not hesitate to say that, appearances notwithstanding, | eft the village and were driving along in our tarantass, the mystery 
Russians must be Asiatics? Nothing can be more unlike Euro- was satisfactorily cleared up. My friend explained to me that I had 

aa ate : noah storie lel th not at all misunderstood what had been related, but that my abrupt 
pean instincts than Asiatic notions abou papey = » yet the | question and the sight of my note-book had suddenly aroused the 
Russians appear to have no other. They believe exactly as Rajpoot | peasants’ suspicions, and cut short their communicativeness. ‘They 


peasants believe, that the land belongs to the heads of households a ee. he continued, ‘that you were a Tchinévnik, ey 
Mi : . . that you wis to use to their detriment the knowledge you h 
ineach village, and that the landlord does not own it, but is only acquired. They thought it safer, therefore, at once to deny it all. 


entitled to take from them so much service or money as the | You don’t yet understand the Russian muzhtk/’” 
Sovereign in his wisdom allows him to exact. ‘‘ We are yours, but 


the land is ours,” they used to say to their lords. This idea, 
which is absolutely Asiatic, is universal, says Mr. Mackenzie Paw oo! example, — — is —— in a 
Wallace;# and so is the idea of the sacredness of the authority of | Constructing an slaborate story to explain the facts and exculpato him. 
the Mir, or Commune, when convened in a Council of all heads | self. The story may be a tissue of self-evident falsehoods from be- 
of houses. ‘That Council is often oppressive to a grave degree, | ginning to end, but he defends it valiantly as long as possible. When 
constantly inflicts the gravest of all minor penalties—perpetual ~ perceives that the position he has taken up is utterly untenable, he 
- ‘ . . eclares openly that all he has said is false, and that he wishes to make 
banishment as an outcast—and is severely exacting about taxation, | 9 now declaration. This second declaration may have the same fate 
but nobody ever dreams of resisting its decisions. In the whole | as the former one, and then he proposes a third. Thus groping his 


history of Russia, says Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, with its endless | YY: he tries various stories till he finds one that seems proof against 
: all objections. In the fact of his thus telling lies there is of course 


revolts, there is no instance of a revolt against the Mir, which, as nothing remarkable, for criminals in all parts of the world have a ten- 
in India, outlasts all changes. It is accepted, as many institutions | dency to deviate from the truth when they fall into the hands of justice. 
are accepted by Asiatics, as neither pleasant nor unpleasant, but as | The peculiarity is that he retracts his statements with the composed 
part of the order of things, which it is preposterous to question, to | of a chese-player who requests his opponent to let him take back an 
a : inadvertint move. Under the old system of procedure, which was 
blame, or to approve. One may not like that clouds should yield abolished about ten years ago, clever criminals often contrived, by 
rain, or one may like it, but in either case they will yield rain, in means of this simple device, to have their trial postponed for many 
perfect indifference to human approval or dislike. That attitude | ¥°4"*- 
of mind towards a human institution which those who maintain | Lying like this is all the stranger, because the Russians, so far 
it make and unmake every year is entirely Asiatic, as is also the from being a timid people, are as brave as any Europeans, and ex- 
peculiar form of Russian loyalty, that ingrained notion that a | cessively tenacious of any rights which they clearly understand 
pag if one seme sess sure he we » — to ~ | to — to them, a tenacity which would seem to render lying 
obeyed for reasons apart from fear, a notion which has given the | needless. 
Czars, like the Mikados, power to decree things which seem to | We,suppose the truth is that the Russian is a European who 
involve alterations in pager For instance, if amobis murdering at an exceedingly early stage was forced, by circumstances we 
eee Sede ve wells > a and the CzaTqghall never know, and the pressure of Asiatic conquerors, to give 
. te em to go ey = ao J go n0me, ~ — atl | up the individualism which is the differentia between Asia and 
ing oe rene on oa a r a sommes a ae a -— | Europe, and adopt the Communal life. He has never submitted 
punish, but that it he says doctors do not poison wells, then they Go | quite to the self-effacement which the majority of Asiatics accept 
sa That oe os we ce comer yyy aes prt | so complacently. He has never been tempted to seek protection 
opeans—though there is some trace of it in the confidence | in the castes which ought, if he is an Asiatic, to have grown u 
French peasants repose in officials—whose loyalty is either an affec- | in such a system of society. He is not at heart indisposed for 
tion, a conviction, or a fear, rather than a faith. Asiatic, too, is the | radical changes, but is rather, when a little educated, an Utopian, 
immovable tenacity of a Russian, usually a light-headed, §48- | hoping too much from sudden reforms made in accordance with 
brained being, when he has once made up his mind, particularly | the last new set of philosophic principles. And above all, though 
upon a religious question, and his absolute tolerance of differ-| he endures or, it may be, likes the Communal organisation, so 
ences of religious opinion, however extreme, provided certain | intolerable to the Englishman that he thinks himself a benefactor 
ceremonial observances are strictly though it may be contemp- | for allowing his Hindoo subjects to give it up, if they like, he 
taously observed. A Hindoo does not care if his son holds any | does not cordially approve the system of the common house- 
opinions possible, Christian, Atheist, or Buddhist, if only he | hold. Formerly this was almost universal in Russia, but though 
will perform the proper ceremonials, and that is, Mr. Wallace | they had tried it for four hundred years, the moment emancipa- 
tepeats over and over again, the speciality of the Russian peasant | tion came the peasants abandoned it, and resorted to family life 
and of the Russian priest. His idea of woman is the Asiatic one— |in such numbers, that their indebtedness for new and separate 
that she is very silly, and ought to be kept in seclusion and sub- | houses is just now one of their most serious difficulties. 
potion—but like the Asiatic » he docs not interfere with her | “In the time of serfage the peasant families, as I have already re- 
Property-rights, and if she is head of a house gives her a full | marked, were generally very large. They remained undivided, partly 
vote in the Mir. He lies, too, exactly like a Hindoo. Mr. | from the influence of patriarchal conceptions, but chiefly because the 
Wallace doubts, as all who know Hindoos doubt, whether proprietors, perceiving the economic advantage of large families, pre- 
Russi h . ‘ d lvi : . | vented them from breaking up into independent units. As soon as the 
ogee _— any innate tendency to ying, but in practice they proprietor’s authority was removed the process of disintegration began 
Tesort to lying as a weapon, and with as little shame as they and spread rapidly. Every one wished to be independent, and in a very 
would to any other method of defence. No Anglo-Indian, for | short time nearly every able-bodied married peasant had a iy . his 
in i : ; : own. The influence of this on the Communal self-government ave 
stance, could read this story without supposing it told of | already pointed out; its influence on the economic position of the 


Hindoo peasants :— | peasantry was still more injurious. The building and keeping up of 
two or three houses instead of one necessarily entailed a large amount 
of extra expenditure. It must be remembered, too, that many a 
disaster which may be successfully resisted by a large family inevitably 
ruins a small one.” 





And this is exactly and minutely true of the Bengalees :— 











“In one of the villages through which I passed I met with a very 
characteristic little incident. The village was called Samovolnaya 
“ eet | 


° Russia, By D. Mackenzie Wallace, M.A. 2 vols. London: Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin, 1877. ‘ 
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Deep scars of thunder had intrench'd, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 

Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge; cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 

The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 
(Far other once beheld in bliss) condemn’d 





THE * QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON MILTON. 

REMARKABLE paper in the new number of the Quarterly 
Review introduces to its readers a French criticism of 
Milton, which will go a great way towards teaching Englishmen to 
discriminate between their blind idolatry and their just admiration ; , “tee 

for the second amongst the great poets of their country. M. Scherer | Bad. i = 9 hecudaguadeshage - re yee 7 
and the Quarterly Reviewer are neither of them disparagers of |~*°* "™ poetic sense, as the subject of Paradise Lost” is, 
Milton. They do the fullest justice to the solemn magnificence, | ¥° sincerely doubt whether any other subject im any way 
the rare elevation, the strange rich music, the unerring magic, of | accessible to Milton could have given him the requisite occa. 
his verse ; but they do not disguise the injurious influences which | re ’ — out ro ee8 eum of his imaginativ @ strength, 
affected him as a poet, the thorny and ill-digested polemical | — ae eS eer ee See ee 
whether, had Milton chosen any more concrete theme, 


learning which absorbed so much of his mind, and sowed with briars | any theme which would have given fall play to the lavishly 





the path of his imagination, nor do they entirely ignore the almost 
pedantic display of classical learning which overlays his grandest | 
passages with an almost too ostentatious brocade of allusive illus- 
tration. The latter blemish in Milton as a poet is not indeed, we 
think, quite adequately brought out in M. Scherer’s criticisms,— 
at least, so far as they are embodied in the Quarterly Review,— 
though it is sufficiently indicated in the passage in which 
Milton is spoken of as ‘‘a great poet, with a Salmasius 
or a Grotius bound up along with him;” but on the 
former blemish, that polemical cast of his mind which has so 
vitally affected the whole drift of his great poem, M. Scherer 
and his reviewer dwell with what we may even regard as an 
excess of disfavour. Not, indeed, that it is possible to differ 
from the estimate formed of the subject of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” as a 
theme for poetry. It is not disputable for a moment that a 
theodicy cannot be really assimilated into the structure of a poem, 
and that as a matter of fact, in Milton’s epic the attempt at 
amalgamation is a failure. As M. Scherer says, ‘‘they clash 
with one another, and from their juxtaposition there results a 
suppressed contradiction, which extends to the whole work, 
impairs its solidity, and compromises its value.” At the 
same time, it may be fairly doubted, we think, whether, 
Milton being what he was, he could have chosen any theme on 
which his genius would have poured itself out with anything like 
equal wealth and grandeur. Satan, as it has been well said, is 
the true hero of ‘* Paradise Lost,” and it is difficult to conceive 
how Milton could have drawn that magnificent picture of spiri- 
tual defiance and unsubdued revolt, in connection with a more 
manageable theme. Sometimes we-have fancied that the story of 
Job might have given him a subject which would have produced 
a companion poem to the ‘‘ Samson Agonistes,” one, moreover, of 
greater depth and dignity, and even more suited to the “ high 
argument ” in which Milton so delighted. But Satan is a very sub- 
ordinate, by no means an heroic figure, in the story of Job; and 
the subject would not have given occasion to that unequalled 
delineation of unbending pride and naked will, which is the finest 
element in ‘* Paradise Lost.” On the whole, though we quite 
agree with M. Scherer and his interpreter in the Quarterly, that 
Milton’s great poem, to be valued as it ought, should be read 
only in passages, and that the long, dull tracts ought to be 
skipped by any one who has the true eye for what is 
skipable, we are disposed to doubt very much indeed whether it 
is not fortunate for English literature that Milton fell under the 
delusion that the theme of ‘‘ man’s redemption” was a proper theme 
for an epic poem. Milton gave no specimen of his true power till 
he got into what Mr. Clough calls the great ‘‘ massy strengths of 
abstraction.” He is splendid, he is musical, he is rich, he is full 
at once of genius and daring fancies, in such poems as ‘‘ Allegro,” 
and ‘“ Penseroso,” and ‘* Comus;” but in all these beautiful poems 
you feel that he is ornate, that the exquisite beauty of the 
images, and the overlaid enamel, almost smother at times 
the form and substance of the subject itself. But wherever 
you come across the picture given us in “ Paradise Lost ” of 
spiritual defiance and rebellious scorn, the substantive massiveness 
of the theme altogether casts into the shade the external orna- 
ment, and Milton’s strength and grandeur crop out like granite 
from a fertile alluvial soil © We remember nothing but the 
majesty of the main conception in such passages as these :— 
‘“ He above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower ; his form had yet not lost 

All her original brightness, nor appear’d 

Less than Arch-Angel ruin’d and the excess 

Of glory obscur’d; as when the sun new-risen, 

Looks through the horizontal misty air 

Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs. Darken’d so, yet shone 





Above them all the Arch-Angel: but his face 


luxuriant fancy by which even his finest passages arg 
overlaid, we should have had any adequate conception of the 
majestic character of his imagination. Certainly there is no other 
of his poems (except-it be the ‘‘ Samson Agonistes”) from which 
we should gain the least conception of that rugged and massiyg 
grandeur which is the secret of his spell for the English people, 
His mind was so thickly carpeted with the exquisite flora of a 
teeming fancy, and his purely intellectual power,—his power of 
thought and invention,—was so much inferior to his power of 
delineating moods of feeling, and his delight in illustrative learn. 
ing, that it took a somewhat abstract subject, with a moral con. 
ception at the centre of it which had a strange fascination for hig 
Republican and proud and sombre mind, to give us a chance of 
seeing the shapes of the bare rock beneath all that tropical vege. 
tation and all those stores of acquired knowledge. 

Milton ‘‘seems,” says M. Scherer, in the finest of the passages ex. 
tracted by the Quarterly Reviewer, ‘‘ to wrap us in a fold of his robe, 
and to carry us with him into the eternal region where is his home,” 
But that image, true and noble as it is, describes Milton only as he 
appears in the greatest passages of his great poem. In the exquisite 
poems of his younger years, though the melody is even more perfect 
and the felicity of imagery more marvellous, he rather laps us ina 
wilderness of flowers, than carries us away into ‘the eternal 
region which is his home.” Language more exquisite and in its 
metaphor more bold than that of Milton’s ‘*Comus” or the 
‘¢ Penseroso”’ cannot be imagined, but then no one would say of 
it that it carries us into the bracing atmosphere of the “ eternal 
region where is his home.” Comus, describing the song of the 
lady whom he hopes to make his victim, says :-— 

“ Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 

To testify his hidden residence : 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 

Of silence, through the empty vaulted night, 

At every fall, smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smiled !” 
And critic after critic has acknowledged at once the daring of the 
conflicting images, and yet the exquisite beauty of the resulting 
impression. But passages of this kind,—and Milton’s earlier poems 
are made up of passages of this kind,—hide us rather in the folds 
of a luxuriant fancy, certainly do not bear us away in folds of 
his higher imagination ‘‘ into the eternal region where is his home.” 
Indeed, Milton’s illustrative fancy, as distinguished from his few 
grand conceptions of spiritual states and moods, was an exquisitely 
sensuous fancy, but not certainly in any sense a spiritual fancy. 
There is more spiritual life in many of Henry Vaughan’s poems, 
—say, such a one as ‘ They are all gone into a world of light,”— 
more spiritual life in most of Wordsworth’s shortest poems, 
—say, either of the poems called ‘‘ The Daisy,” or ‘* The Prim- 
rose and the Rock,”—than in all Milton’s exquisite imagery put 
together. Look at all the beautiful imagery of his ‘ Allegro” 
and ‘ Penseroso,” and you will hardly find an image anywhere 
that does not leave you where it found you,—that is, breathing 
the soft though exquisite atmosphere of sensuous delights. 

And Milton’s fancy, perfect as it is, is not only sensuous, but 
it is always sedate, and in its grandiose way, ornate. It is, of 
course, spontaneous, because such perfection of workmanship and 
magic of felicity must imply spontaneousness of a kind. But 
there is nothing that is not under control, that is not measured 
and polished and considerate in its movement. When in his 
‘‘ Allegro ” he sends his readers to the theatre to see Ben Jonson, 


or to hear,— 
——*“ sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild,” 
he must have been betrayed into that exquisitely fine but most 
inadequate picture of Shakespeare as a dramatist, by his profound 
sense of the contrast between his own highly disciplined and 
marvellously cultured genius, and the more untutored poetry of 
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his great contemporary. There is nothing ‘wild’ about Milton 
from the first line to the last of his poems. No man loved 
liberty more, but it was the stately and measured liberty of the 
Puritan, who, while he defied tyranny to intervene in his religious 
life, yet regulated all his life by a severe rule of his own, not the | 
liberty of happy children, or swift and buoyant youth. Milton’s 
conception even of Mirth—and that, too, a conception formed in 
his youth—is curiously sedate, and though full of beauty, is much 
nearer to the conception of a trim and stately Cheerfulness, than 
of the Mirth he did not understand. 

Again, we differ somewhat from the Quarterly Reviewer in speak- 
ing of the elevation of Milton as due in him to the moral quality 
of “pureness.” ‘* Pureness” has a great many meanings, and no 
doubt in some of the most important it was very characteristic of 
Milton. His character was set in a noble key. His mind was 
fixed on a noble standard of life. Though his prose writings are 
often morose, and oftener still passionate, you can see that not 
merely high principles, but grand principles, are of the very grain 
of his political and moral nature. But when the Reviewer talks of 
his elevation of style being due mainly to his pureness, we should 
demur. We should say it was rather due to his earnest, his 
intense, his imperious love of justice. That he hated those 
sensual lusts ‘‘ which war against the soul,” we all know. But 
the richness and sensuousness of his fancy tempt him to linger 
often in a heated region, though his sympathies are always for 
the right. We could not say that we think that Milton’s genius 
had the perfect coolness and refreshing quality of the highest 
natural purity. His fancy runs often in a carnal vein, and it 
was rather his worship of righteousness, than his temperament, 
or the channels in which his thoughts naturally flowed, which 
kept his poetry so pure. There is nothing of the limpid 
and bracing springs of Wordsworth’s rapture in the imperial 
sublimity and voluptuous magnificence of Milton’s rich and in- 
dustrious imagination. His poetry is like a mountain in the 
tropics ; the summit is high in the pure ether, but at the spreading 
base, and high up the sides, you find a garden of the richest and 
most heavy-scented blossoms, and a very jungle of leafy shades. 
The Quarterly Reviewer will call that sentence uninstructive 
rhetoric. But it has a meaning, too. It is only at his highest 
points that the word ‘‘ pureness” seems to express with anything 
like exact or felicitous propriety the leading characteristic of 
Milton’s imagination. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
HOUSE-BUILDING. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Some seven or eight years ago you permitted me to give you 
an account of a small house which I had recently built for my own 
occupation, After the ample experience which I have had, more 
particularly during the wet of this winter, you may like to know 
what my convictions now are about houses and housebuilding. 
You will remember that I was driven to housebuilding because of 
my sufferings in villas. I wanted warmth and quiet, more par- 
ticularly the latter, as I had a good deal of work to be done which 
could not be done in a noise. I will not recount my miseries in 
my search after what to me were primal necessities of life. 
Suffice to say that at last I managed to buy a little piece of 





if we have not good cause to be sure.” 


not recollect anything else I should like changed except that I 
should like to have had a little more money to spend upon making 
the rooms loftier and larger. 

Now for what I have gained. We have been perfectly dry 
during all this winter, for the walls are solid, and impervious 
even to horizontal rain. They are jacketed from the top of 
the ground floor upwards with red tiles, which are the best 
waterproof covering I know, infinitely preferable to the un- 
healthy-looking suburban stucco. Peace has been secured, 
Not altogether, because a man must have a very large domain 
if he is to protect himself utterly against neighbours who6 will 
keep peacocks, or yelping curs which are loose in the garden all 
night. But the anguish of the piano next door fitting into the 
recess next to my wall, worse still, the anguish of expectation 
when the piano was not playing, are gone. I can go to bed when 
I like, without having to wait till my neighbours go to bed also. 
All these, however, are obvious advantages. There is one, not 
quite so obvious, on which I wish particularly to insist. I have 
gotahome. The people about me inhabit houses, but they have 
no homes, and I observe that they invite one another to their 
‘* places.” Their houses are certain portions of infinite space, in 
which they are placed for the time being, and they feel it would 
be slightly absurd to call them ‘‘ homes.” I can hardly reckon up 
the advantages which arise from living in a home, rather than a 
villa, or a shed, or whatever you like to call it, on a three years’ 
agreement, or as an annual tenant. The sacredness of the family 
bond is strengthened. The house becomes the outward and 
visible sign of it, the sacramental sign of it. All sorts of asso- 
ciations cluster round it, of birth, of death, of sorrow, and of joy. 
Furthermore, there seems to be an addition of permanence to 
existence. One reason why people generally like castles and 
cathedrals is because they abide, and contradict that sense of 
transitoriness which is so painful to us. ‘The house teaches 
carefulness. A man loves his house, and does not brutally 
damage plaster or paint. He takes pains to decorate it as far as 
he can, and is not selfishly anxious to spend nothing on what he 
cannot take away when he moves. My counsel, therefore, to 
everybody who can scrape together enough money to make a 
beginning is to build. ‘Those who are not particularly sensitive, 
will at least gain solid benefits, for which they will be thankful ; 
and those with a little more soul in them will become aware of 
subtle pleasures and the growth of sweet and subtle virtues, which, 
to say the least, are not promoted by villas. Of course I know it 
will be urged that estimates will be exceeded, and that house- 
building leads to extravagance. People who are likely to be led 
into extravagance, and can never say ‘‘ No,” should not build. 
They may live anywhere, and I have nothing to say to them. 
But really the temptation to spend money foolishly in house- 
building is not greater than the temptation of a walk past shop- 
windows.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Hares Wuirte. 





PROFESSOR CLIFFORD ON INCREDULITY. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I have to thank Professor Clifford for his kind consideration 
in using ‘‘ short words,” in order to help me “ to see his meaning.” 
Unfortunately, however, I do not yet see it. His rule for our belief 
is as follows :—‘‘ We ought not to say, in our own minds ‘ Iamsure,’ 
Now, I am not clear as 





ground, and to put on it a detached cottage, one storey high, with 
four good bed-rooms, two sitting-rooms, and a study. I got 
what I desired, and never once during these seven years have I 
regretted building. There are some things which I should like 
altered, and for the benefit of those who may be intending to 
follow my example, I will say what they are, and get rid of them. 
Th the first place, the house ought to have one room in the roof, 
and that room should have been the study, away from all house- 
hold hubbub, and with a good view of the stars. I could easily 
have kept out both cold and heat. In the next place, what is 
called a kitchener is a miserable contrivance for wasting coals, and 
what is worse, for poisoning the soft water and spoiling the 


to the meaning of the expression ‘good cause” in the above 
rule. Does it mean cause which seems good to us, or cause which 
is good in itself? If the former, then I quite agree with Professor 
Clifford that we ought not to say in our minds, “Iam sure,” 
unless we think we have “good cause” for so saying. But 
happily for us, it is physically impossible to commit this fault. 


The only possible condition of certainty for our belief respect- 


ing anything is that the cause or reason for that belief shall seem 
to us good. If we doubt this, we cannot possibly say to ourselves, 
‘‘T am sure.” I cannot possibly say to myself, ‘I know,” so long 
as I am aware that I do not know; any more than I can possibly 
say to myself, ‘‘ I do not know,” so long as 1 am firmly persuaded 


flowers with the soot which the great draught blows out of the | that I do know. 


chimney. At the same time, I would earnestly advise an oven in 


If this, then, be the meaning of the Professor's short words, they 


which bread can be baked. No dyspeptic person can well over-| amount to saying, ‘Do not feel sure unless you do feel sure,” 
rate the blessing of bread made simply from flour, yeast, water, | a sensible caution, certainly, but perhaps, on the whole, super- 


and salt, and it is absolutely impossible to procure such bread | fluous. 


If, however, by the expression ‘‘ good cause” we are to 


from ordinary bakers. ‘Thirdly, as I have a garden, 1 would use| understand that cause or reason which is good in itself, whether or 


bursting pipes in frosty weather. Lastly, the cellar ought to |i 


have been treble the size it now is, and should have had a stove in | least influence my certainty. 
it, for warming the house through gratings in the ceiling. I can-! seem good to me, I cannot, by the very nature of my mind, 





earth-closets, and save the expense of manure and the chance of | no it seems so to us, then I am utterly unable to see how its 


ntrinsic—as distinguished from its apparent—goodness can in the 
For if, though good, it does not 





‘of the all-pervading despotism which now weighs down the 
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accept it as a ground for my belief ; and if it does appear good to 
me, then, evidently, it is not because of its being, but because of 
its unpearing to me good, that I do so accept it. 
There is, indeed, according to this second meaning of the Pro- 
fessor’s rule, only one sufficient condition of certainty, namely, 
omniscience. If I know all things, I can certainly know re- 
specting any cause for belief whether it is or is not good in 
itself, —that is to say, whether there is or is not any other cause 
or reason which sets it aside. Short of this degree of knowledge, 
however, I have and can have no other reason for feeling sure 
of anything than this,—that the cause for so feeling seems to me 
good and sufficient. Professor Clifford’s rule, therefore, appears 
to me (I hope he will forgive me for saying it) either an impossi- 
bility or a platitude. Either it means,—Do not feel sure of anything 
until you know all things; or,—Do not feel sure unless you think 
you have good reason for so feeling. There is, of course, a third 
meaning, which, possibly, this rule was intended to convey, though 
if so, it is not very clearly expressed, namely,—Do not allow 
yourself to feel sure until you have first carefully tested the 
grounds of your certainty, and satisfied yourself that they are 
good; or in other words,—Do not form hasty or prejudiced 
judgments ; be intellectually honest. This, however, is a rule so 
well known and so universally acknowledged, that I should have 
thought it hardly needed an eloquent essay to prove it. It was 
put in very short words long ago by a greater reasoner than 
either Professor Clifford or myself, as ‘‘ Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good.” If this be all that the Professor means 
by his rule, and if he further admits,as he now seems to do, that 
this good old rule is equally violated by the credulous and 
by the incredulous, then I can ‘“‘say in my own mind” that ‘I 
am sure’ that I agree with him, but I must also say that ‘ I do not 
know’ why he wrote his essay.—I am, Sir, &c., P. C. W. 





THE PUBLIC WORSHIP ACT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I should like to be allowed to ask a question of Dr. Little- 
dale, or of any other member of that ‘“‘E. C. U.,” under whose 
condemnation so many of us of the clergy must, I fear, now be 
falling. 

Why may I not recognise the Court erected under the Public 
Worship Act? ‘The State erects it not to make Church law, but 
to secure the judgment of an expert in ascertaining what Church 
law has been made—the legal effect, that is, of legal language— 
and to enforce obedience to the law so ascertained. What inter- 
ference is this with any ‘ gift which is in us by the laying-on of 
hands?” The ‘suspension a sacris” simply secures that such 
gifts shall be used lawfully. If the new Bishop of Truro were, 
gay, persistently to exercise his office in other bishops’ diocese, 
instead of in the one which the law of the land has just appointed 
for him, might not that same law vindicate itself by suspending 
him from the exercise of episcopal functions altogether? 

Whether a lawyer or an ecclesiastic be more likely to be the 
required expert may of course be in doubt. I myself prefer the 
lawyer. But if I did not, why should I not, in practice, submit 
my own judgment to that of the Legislature? 

If the Judge, on whatever ground, seems unfit, I may seek his 
removal. If the Court, in whatever point, seems ill-constituted, 
I may seek its amendment. If any decision seems flagrantly 
wrong, I may seek its reversal. If the Prime Minister has de- 
clared that the Public Worship Regulation Act was meant to put 
down Ritualism, I may hold an opinion of my own about that 
declaration. But this Court being in fact a mere machinery for 
ascertaining what the law is and enforcing obedience to it, why 
may I not submit myself to its authority ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Selby Vicarage. F. W. Harper. 





INFORMERS AND THE FALCK LAWS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I trust you will grant me room for the following illustration 


Catholics of Prussia. Few Englishmen, I believe, would credit 
without difficulty that so detestable a revival of the worst 
features of by-gone penal times illustrates the ‘ regenerated” 
rule of Imperial Prusso-Germany— : 

‘‘ From West Prussia,” writes the Berlin correspondent of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung of Monday last, ‘‘ wretched news comes of the 
evil products of the ‘culture-conflict.’ ‘ Informerism,’—Denuncian- 
tenthum—is in full bloom, and is progressively exercised in a 
most thoroughly detestable fashion. Thus a school-teacher at 
Neustadt, in West Prussia, made his confession to the father- 





guardian, in order immediately afterwards to accuse him to the 
Government Prosecutor of breach of the May laws. At the trial, 
another school-teacher, who had also confessed to the same pri 
played the part of witness. The Court condemned the father, op 
account of illegal hearing of confession—wegen gesetzwidrigen 
Beichtehirens—to a fine of 100 marks, or the alternative of ten days 
imprisonment.” 

It is to be hoped that the Turks do not hear of these examples 
of religious liberty and Christian honour “as in Europe.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Temple, January 25. Frank Hugo O’Donnew,. 





“A SUN IN FLAMES.” 
(To THe EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—From a letter in last week’s Spectator, signed “ A. H, B,,” 
and entitled ‘‘ A Sun in Flames,” I extract the following :— 

“* If a ‘day’ (meaning an era) of such excessive heat may ip 
the far future be reasonably anticipated, surely we may as ration- 
ally assume that the like has occurred in the distant past; 
and if so, I submit that this presents a more probable solution of 
the problem created by the former existence of sub-tropical life 
in the circumpolar regions than either astronomy or geology hag 
hitherto supplied.” 

It is now, I believe, an established fact that our earth has been 
in a state of cooling from the beginning, from which it is evident 
that the circumpolar regions must at one time have endured the 
heat of the tropics, and the tropics a heat correspondingly greater 
than at the present day. Would not this be a more reasonable 
way of accounting for sub-tropical life in the circumpolar regions 
than that which your correspondent suggests ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

71 Cromwell Street, Nottingham. H. J. GreBert. 








POETRY. 


TWO SONNETS. 
I. 
ALL love-adepts, all faithful hearts who wear 
In love’s sweet prime—his hour of blossoming— 
The full, harmonious colours of his spring, 
O think not when they fail ye shall go bare ; 


Take heart, his very mourning still is fair, 
Ay, tho’ the world its hail of pity fling, 
Cutting as scorn, no meaner, earthlier thing, 
Can match the royal robe of Love’s despair ! 


Put on his weeds, then, ye who fear to sleep, 

Because ye fear to wake to grief new-blown ; 
Rise, bear sweet spices to the grave, and weep 

Love’s balmy tears, there where by Love o’erthrown, 
Death leaves but empty cerements in a heap, 

And Love for love still rolls away the stone. 

Il. 

Fair friends of Love, who fear to take his pay, 

Counting his service loss, his joys too brief, 

Too much o’erweighted by his long-drawn grief, 
Try his Conclusions, ere ye say him nay. 
What though his servants walk at close of day, 

And hold sad commune o’er some vanished chief, 

Not for love’s death, but birth of high belief, 
Their hearts still burn within them by the way. 


They know their love is living, and take shame 
That they one moment sought him with the dead ; 
They feel their love immortal, by the flame 
That burns the brighter as it burns unfed. 
So weeping, sing Love’s praise, who could reframe 
The universe whence all but love had fled. 


January, 1877. Emity PFEIFFER- 








AN ODE OF HORACE. 
[ Horace, Book L., last Ode, beginning, “ Persicos odi.”] 

To feast in high state 
Like a Persian, I hate ; 

Wreaths of linden I care not to braid. 
Then cease, boy, to look 
Through each leafy nook 

For the summer’s last rose ere it fade. 


— —_ =“ 
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at ane. 
The myrtle alone 
Has a charm all its own ; 
I forbid thee aught else to entwine. 
It is fairest for thee, 
It is sweetest for me, 
While I quaff ‘neath the close-arching vine. 


Saint Léonard, December 29, 1876. J. R. 








BOOKS. 


—_>——_- 
THE LIFE OF TITIAN.* 
[FIRST NOTIOE.] 

Tuts year is the four-hundredth since Titian’s birth, and so the 
story of his life appears ata fitting time. As we look back through 
the years to the time of the greatness of Venice, thoughts inevitably 
suggest themselves of the relation our own country bears to a State 
that was once, too, mistress of the seas, Alma Mater of innumerable 
colonies, and whose merchants fed the markets of Europe, even 
oasting to the Netherlands and our own shores. She, too, was 
once renowned for manufacture. We all know the loveliness of 
Venetian glass, while she made camlet as fine as Asian, brocade 
like that of Persia, scarlet and crimson as of old in Sidon. She 
refined sugar and made soap, and her leather and silks and velvets 
and lace were the best. But at Titian’s birth Venice was far in her 
decline. It had been through her defeats in the East that the Turk 
set his foot permanently in Europe (and here she cannot indeed be 
likened to ourown country). And it was now—when she had lost all 
real power in the East, when she had sunk into the lethargic life of 
her decline—that a great light shone forth, and the glory of 
Venetian painting, the perfecting of the colour-power—as of old 
in Athens, once, too, mistress of the seas, the perfecting of the 
majesty of form—*‘ shed its sunset,” as our authors say, “ over 
the sinking form of the Republic.” 

The two brothers Bellini from Padua, who settled in Venice, 
may be considered the fathers of the Venetian school, and it was 
in their workshops that Titiano Vecelli learned the great principles 
of his art. Born in 1477, in a cottage that is still shown amongst 
the Venetian Alps in the district of Cadore, seventy miles from 
Venice, Titian must have learned in the quiet days of childhood, 
as Mr. Ruskin told us long ago, his first lessons “among the 
strong trunks and rugged ground of the forests of Cadore, and in 
the dawns between its desolate mountains, when the massy clouds 
stood quiet between the burning and the blue; and the statue 
which could first have made him dream of the Madonna would 
have been some fresco of a wayside chapel, where she stood 
with her hands folded and the moon under her feet, and the 
companies of heaven around her, crown above crown, circlet 
beyond circlet, gleaming golden in the arched shade.” These 
early associations clung passionately to his heart through life, 
and when an aged man we shall find him constantly painting 
in his distance the old castled rock and splintered dolomites of 
Cadore. His father, Gregorio Vecelli, seems to have been a shrewd 
and brave mountaineer of little means, and Titian, one of his 
family of four, was sent at the age of ten to learn his art in Venice, 
that seeming the line that promised best, the little boy 
having, no doubt, even then shown his love for pictures in some 
way. His mother, Lucia, is no more heard of. The en- 
chantment of Venice must have soon grown on Titian; and 
we first find him at work under the mosaic-painter Zuccato, and 
later on in the workshops of Gentile and Giovanni Bellini. 
Amongst his most intimate friends as he grew older were Giorgione 


and these two, with Giovanni Bellini, were undoubtedly 
his real teachers. By each his painting was strongly influ- 
enced, Giorgione seeming to have stood in much the same rela- 


and it is curious that both Girtin and Giorgione, having given 
their precious help, died young, leaving the field clear respectively 
for Turner, who lived on to the age of seventy-six, and Titian, who 
lived till he was ninety-nine. Titian’s early love for Palma’s daugh- 
ter, Violante, though it did not end happily, left indelible traces 


usually called ‘* Sacred and Profane Love” (now at Rome), and | 


we can trace the story in his pictures for many a long year,— | 


Violante’s portrait by her father, Palma, being still preserved at | 
Vienna, so that we can identify her with Titian’s figures. Years 








s Titian ; his Life and Times, with some Account of his Family, chiefly from New and 
Unpublished Records. By J. A. Crowe and G.B.Cavalcaselle. 2 vols., with [llustra- | 
tions. London: Murray. 











and Palma Vecchio, both some years in advance of himself; in his self-chosen solitude in Spain. 





afterwards, Titian married a lady named Cecilia, to whom he 
was devotedly attached, though she died within five years, and for 
some time after her death he could no longer paint through grief. 

But all records of Titian’s student-days are gone. We know 
little more of him until he appears with Giorgione—appointed by 
the State to paint the exterior of the German Trading House 
(Fondaco de Tedeschi). These frescoes are now completely de- 
cayed, but our authors saw traces years ago, and most will re- 
member the account in Modern Painters of the glowing wrecks 
of Giorgione. By this time Titian was an acknowledged master. 
One of his earliest and staunchest patrons was Alphonso, Duke 
of Ferrara, and husband of Lucretia Borgia. It was for him 
that the magnificent ‘‘Christ and the Tribute-Money” was 
painted, in emulation of the completeness of Albert Diirer, this 
picture now sharing with Raphael’s Sistine Madonna the glory of 
the Dresden Gallery. Titian used to stay with Alphonso, much 
enjoying the sail up the Po to Ferrara, where he lodged with his 
assistants in the castle; anda curious record of the weekly rations 
allotted to them still exists, and runs as follows :—* Salad, salt 
meat, oil, chestnuts, oranges, tallow-candles, cheese, and five 
measures of wine.” Such, unfortunately, are the accidental vestiges 
which remain to us of Titian’s youth, and as with Shakespeare’s 
boyhood is connected the solitary story of the killed stag, so these 
are our records of the early period of Titian’s life! It was probably 
at Ferrara that Titian became acquainted with the poet Ariosto, 
whose portrait by Titian is one of the most beautiful in our 
National Gallery. The slight doubt that our authors throw upon 
its authenticity is surely unwarranted, and seems to us one of the 
few errors of judgment,—though a very grave one,—that appears in 
the volumes. The history of the picture is assuredly in its favour, 
even if any mortal hand but Titian’s could have painted it. 
Federico Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, was another of his 
greatest patrons; and it was for him that Titian painted the 
grand ‘“‘ Entombment,” afterwards in the collection of Charles L, 
and now so well known at the Louvre. 

But now occurs a strange episode in Titian’s life—that is, his 
friendship for a pamphleteer and satirist, Pietro Aretino, a man 
utterly unscrupulous and faithless, and of most vicious life. With 
this man Titian formed a close friendship, lasting until Aretino’s 
death, and on one occasion, writing to the Marquis Gonzaga, 
said, ‘‘I have taken the opportunity of Messer Pietro Aretino’s 
arrival to paint his likeness, and as he comes—a second St. Paul— 
to preach the virtues of your Excellency, and I likewise know that 
you are fond of so faithful a servant, because of his many virtues, 
I make you herewith a present of his portrait.” It must be re- 
membered that expressions of cringing humility were the usual 
signs of respect at this time, and much allowance must be made 
for Titian’s mode of writing on thataccount. Butas his friendship 
with Aretino was long and lasting, we must presume that Aretino’s 
influence, which was very great, was of service to him ; and that 
Titian made use of him, much as Mr. Ruskin makes extensive use of 
railways, in spite of his disapprobation of them, or as he said he 
would of the Devil himself,—*‘‘ If he stood before me now, I would 
make use of him as a local black !” 

The Emperor Charles V. was much attached to Titian, and gave 
him commissions for some of his grandest pictures. It is the portrait 
of the Empress, painted after her death from some print or medal, 
and one of the memorable pictures of Titian’s life, that shows us 
that the work of a great portrait-painter is creative, and not 
entirely dependent upon “sittings” and realism. ‘‘ Rendering 
gravely, even sadly, the features of a woman turned of twenty-four,” 
our authors say, that so like was it, and so dear to the Emperor, 
that long yearsafter he asked to see it as he lay on his death-bed, 
The son of Charles V., 
Philip IL, though he was a devoted admirer and patron of 
Titian, diverted his art into wrong channels, and commissioned 
him to paint subjects unworthy of the incomparable master. In- 


. gp a atin . 
tion to Titian that Girtin did to our greatest colourist, Turner ; | deed, Philip's miserable influence on the art of Titian was in full 


keeping with all else that he did. 

Titian made the journey to Rome in 1545, when sixty-eight years 
old, and though Raphael had been dead many years, Michelangelo 
was there, and paid him a visit in his rooms at the Belvidere. 
Michelangelo had been much impressed years before with some 


in his art. It was her form that he painted in his first great picture, | perteneny Sale, Ho Gene guenites te 8h wnt Goeeee 


development of what he must himself have often wearily and 
vainly striven for,—the power of colour. 

Titian had three children. The eldest son, Pomponio, educated 
for a priest, was a man of worthless and dissolute character, who 
squandered the earnings so nobly gained by his father ; but Orazio, 
the painter, and the beautiful daughter, Lavinia, were much be- 
loved by their father. Titian’s portraits of Lavinia are very 
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lovely, and writing about one of them when quite an old man, 
he describes her as the person dearest to him in allthe world. It 
was in a terrible visitation of the plague in 1576 that Titian was 
to be called away, and after a life of ninety-nine years the old 
man entered into his rest through a fearful gate. But a few 
months later his son Orazio died too, in the plague-hospital ; and 
the painter's deserted house was entered by thieves, who destroyed 
or carried away much of his finest work. A larger number of 
Titian’s letters are preserved than of most great painters, and the 
reader of these volumes will find some of much interest. Yet the 
mass of them are chiefly concerned with business, and tell us but 
little of his personal life. But one thing seems certain from all 
sources, and that is, that Titian was an upright and‘large-minded 
man ; and like Raphael, was generous to his contemporaries, to 
whatever grade they might belong, being much beloved by them in 
turn. Two of his firmest friends through life were the sons of his 
old drawing-master, Zuccato, and in his later years he refused a 
benefice from the Pope, as by accepting it he would have deprived 
two brother-artists in Rome of their incomes. Unlike Michelangelo, 
he was no recluse,—and in this we think he was truer to his art than 
the great Florentine,—but mixed with the every-day world, and 
left his influence there. Vasari says of him, ‘‘ Titian had rivals in 
Venice, but none that he did not crush by his excellence, and his 
knowledge of the world in converse with gentlemen.” Such is a 
brief résumé of what is known of the life of Titian. We reserve 
for another paper some notice of his art and his leading pictures, 
together with some brief criticisms of the manner in which our 
authors have done the work they have set themselves. 





*“’CROSS COUNTRY.”* 
How veterans love ‘to fight their battles o’er again” we have 
learned frofifMy Uitcle Toby, Oliver Goldsmith, and others, and that 
the actors in the mimic war of field-sports find pleasure in lingering 
over the details of ‘* runs” and ‘‘ days” we all know by experience, 
if we have ever lived in a sporting district among sporting men, and 
are not entirely unsympathetic and intolerant of our neighbours’ 
amusements. But the subject has a curious interest for the out- 
side world as well, and sporting books are very popular among 
readers who know nothing at all about sport, who never witnessed 
a ‘* meet,” to whom horses, except in the sober restraint of double 
or single harness, are unknown animals, and the language of 
the hunting-field is as unintelligible as the sea-talk of Feni- 
more Cooper and Captain Marryatt is to thousands of readers 
who delight in their novels,—all the same, perhaps all the more. 
Who has not read Major Whyte-Melville’s hunting-chapters 
with pleasure, or has forgotten the impossible but exhilarating 
exploits of Charles Lever’s heroes in the hunting-field? ‘‘ Ham- 
mersley’s mare,” who jumped the stone wall at the foot of 
the precipitous mountain, and the “chestnuts” who were 
harnessed at the bidding of Baby Blake, to the consternation of 
the shorn household at Gurt-na-morra, were historical characters 
to the readers of Lever, in the dead-and-gone days when the 
literature of animal spirits and pure romance held the public 
favour. Then came Mr. Lawrence and the ‘‘ Guy Livingstone” 
school, the sickly flavour of affectation, of luxury, the ‘‘ Berserk ” 
nonsense, and the poison of vice and intrigue crept into the tales of 
love, war, and sport, which hitherto had sometimes been bombastic, 
but had always been pure, and the hunting stories were spoiled. 
When Baby Blake and Kate Coventry were exchanged for the 
‘* Belle Dame sans merci,” who figures under a dozen different 
names in Mr, Lawrence’s novels, but is a vile and odious creature 
in them all, the hunting stories became merely vicious episodes, 
transferred from the ball-room and the drawing-room to the 
hunting-field. They had no more interest for readers who had 
no acquaintance with sporting affairs than that of the books as a 
whole. In their turn these were succeeded by Mr. 'Trollope’s 
sporting stories, which are the very highest triumph of the 
common-place as yet achieved by its great master. A deed 
of conveyance would be about as interesting to the lay 
mind as the particulars of the fox-hunt, which is introduced 
in the opening chapters of the American Senator; and of the 
individuality of animals, of rendering them interesting by char- 
acterisation, Mr. Trollope has not a notion. His horses are a 
‘*stable,” his hounds are a ‘‘ kennel,” his huntsmen and keepers 
talk the driest professional jargon, and his “‘runs” are as topo- 
graphical, and nothing else, as if they were reports by a land- 
surveyor. If hunting-men read his hunting ‘‘ bits,” they- must 
be surprised to find out what terribly dull dogs their fellows are ; 


ee 
the general reader who does not hunt, or know about hunti 
probably skips them, or reads them for the humour which pte. 
perly belongs to the human as distinguished from the sporting 
incident. 

This great depression in a kind of literature which people 
undeniably though perhaps unaccountably like, renders the 
thoroughly-entertaining, racy, animated, full-blooded, humorang, 
book which Mr. O’Connor Morris calls Triviata doubly welcome, 
He might have given it a more attractive name, and a more ap- 
propriate, but he could hardly have made it more amusing, [¢ 
is not a novel, but it makes persons and places known to us ag 
only good novels make them known. It has the variety, the 
movement, and the vividness which a well-written book ofstraye] 
ought to have, and also the friendly familiarity, the neat allusions, 
the pleasant continuity of a volume of descriptive letters, To 
many a reader this book will be like an old tune, or a well. 
remembered perfume, or a portrait come upon unexpectedly, of 
which all the features, long unseen, are familiar; and it really 
is so capital a description of Ireland, apart from the horses 
and the hounds, from the riders and the runs, that it 
would be instructive to the surprisingly large number of 
English men and women to whom the sister-island is still » 
foreign country. Of course there is nothing like winter, in Mr, 
O’Connor Morris's eyes ; for his purposes, spring is unwelcome, 
summer is useless, autumn is lingering, and “a southerly wind 
and a cloudy sky ” are the only propitious combination ; but for 
all that, he has an appreciation of the picturesque, and under. 
stands the points of a landscape as well as the points of a horse; 
So that to go “‘’cross country” with him is a pleasant exercise, 
—and one falls in with such charming people on the way. Hig 
sketch of the life of an ideal ‘‘M. F. H.” is amusingly supple- 
mented with anecdotes of the reality. His ‘*M. F. H.” is to 
be unassailed by ‘that impecuniosity which vexes public men,” 
and we are to imagine that his farmers are “ loyal and true, zealous 
in the cause of sport, and not too critical about the injuries done 
to seeds and young wheat ;” that he has able “heads of depart- 
ments,” and is well helped onall sides. With all this, his duties are 
onerous, although if an “‘ M. F. H.” goes about them with all the 
heart and ‘“‘go” which Mr. O’Connor Morris puts into his de- 
scription of them, he ought to be a Titan in strength, health, 
and joviality, and the most popular man ‘in the place.” 

To enjoy Mr. O’Connor Morris’s book thoroughly, the reader 
ought to contemplate Ireland simply and solely as a hunting 
country, foxes as made to be hunted, and men, horses, and hounds 
as made tohunt them. Even if one were notin perfect sympathy 
with the book, it is too cleverly written to bore one; butif one is, 
its breezy, fresh, cheery vivacity carries one along with it as easily 
as one of the famous goers in the Stradbally Hall stables, which 
form the first batch of equine acquaintances to which the author 
introduces his readers, when he takes them, to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds of the Queen’s County. With what pleasant skill he 
draws a series of pictures for them of the face of the country, the 
aspect of the meets, the personnel of the hunts, the performance 
of the horses and their riders, with many a characteristic touch 
which several readers will recognise and all may appreciate ; and 
even the poor foxes are made, considering their fate, painfully 
interesting. Mr. Morris is very impartial, but we think he has a 
weakness for the old “‘ Kildares ” and for Castletown, whose glory 
has departed with ‘‘Tom Conolly ;” but the Meath, the Louth, 
the Ward Union, the Kilkenny, and all the private packs find 
ample chronicling at his hands. The book is not one from which 
to make extracts—they would come like a ‘‘ baulk” in a full field, 
not fair to the general going—but it is one to be read with pleasure 
from cover to cover, by those who ride, and those who don’t. 





THE FORUM ROMANUM, VIA SACRA,.* 
Rome and its antiquities find admirable illustration in this 
costly and elaborate volume. The photograph-plates bring the 
old historic scenes vividly before us. Mr. Parker, as is well 
known, is an enthusiast on the subject, and he has fortunately 
had time and money at his command, and has made an intelligent 
use of them. ‘ Few,” he says of himself, with a pardonable 
egotism, ‘‘have had more opportunities of arriving at the truth.” 
He has been working at archwology under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances for upwards of forty years. Till within a compara- 
tively recent period, the history of the ‘ity of Rome, as we were 
taught it in our youth, seems to have been as much a matter of 
pure conjecture as the history of its people. Consequently the 





* Triviata; or, Cross-road Chronicles of Passages in Irish Hunting History, during the 
Season of 1875-76, By M. O'Connor Morris. London: Chapman and Hall. 





* The Forum Romanum, Via Sacra. By J. H. Parker, O.B. Oxford: Parker an@: 
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truth has to contend with a number of prejudices, for which the 
old race of scholars were largely responsible. They were ‘ clever 
men,” Mr. Parker says, and did their best with insufficient data ; 
put they had little to guide them, except topographical passages 
and allusions in the classical authors. It seems that some 
gcholars even now are perverse enough to cling to what are 
called ‘‘ the Roman traditions,” and to refuse to avail themselves 
of the new lights. Mr. Parker is inclined to be rather hard on 
scholars, and we dare say they are now and then stupidly conser- 
yative. But on the whole, we believe they are quite willing to 
hear reason, and to accept proofs, when he is really able to give 
them. Many oftheruins, as he says, have for centuries been sub- 
jects of controversy, but with the excavations which are now 
being made with method and judgment, there is every prospect of 
the topography of the city being much better understood. It is 
pretty well ascertained that the famous three columns were a part 
of a portion of ten columns belonging to the great Temple of 
Castor and Pollux, much of the basement of which is still to be 
traced. Enough remains of the palace and bridge of the fourth 
Cesar, Caligula, as we generally call him, who delighted in gigantic 
feats of architecture, to show what they must have originally been. 
The plates in Mr. Parker's book exhibit probable restorations. 
Of course, when the site of one building has been determined, it 
is often possible by means of passages in Roman writers to deter- 
mine those of others. Much of the city was buried from fifteen 
to twenty feet deep, and it was then quite hopeless to attempt 
to fix the dimensions of the Forum Romanum. This can now 
be done, and it turns out that its extent was much smaller 
than was supposed. Its greatest length seems to have been 671 feet, 
and its greatest width 202 feet. Within these limits was crowded 
what must strike us as a surprising multitude of structures. 
Besides the Senators’ assembly-house, there were at least half-a- 
dozen temples and thirty-four little chapels, and a hundred and 
twenty lacus, which, however, we must not suppose were “lakes,” 
but merely fountain-basias. There was also the celebrated Basilica 
Julia of Augustus, a vast building, which has not yet been ex- 
cavated; and so immense was the number of statues which Julius 
Cesar contrived to crowd into this same space, that we are told 
by the historian, Ainmianus Marcellinus, that the Emperor Con- 
stantine, on his famous visit to Rome, was amazed and stupefied. 
Here, too, stood the “golden milestone” set up by Augustus to 
mark the centre of the city, and hence called umbilicus urbis. As 
might have been expected, some of the Roman nobles had their 
town houses in and around the Forum, and of these, it appears 
from the Regionary Catalogue, there were no less than one 
hundred and thirty. One can but infer that they must have 
been on a moderate scale, Of the temples, many were repeatedly 
rebuilt. Of the Temple of Concord, for instance, at the north- 
east corner of the Forum, the remains of three distinct periods 
are to be traced in the basement, which is still to be seen to the 
height of about fiffeen feet. In close proximity to this temple 
were the public treasury (#rarium), the record-office (tabu- 
larium), and the Senate-house; in fact, the buildings were 
connected together, and thus the Senate had the public 
money quite under its control. As the Roman army 
was paid in copper, spacious cellars were required, and these 
seem to have been provided. In plate 3 we see the remains 
of the basement of the ‘Temple of Concord, with the foundations 
of the public treasury ; and in front is a piece of pavement, which 
Mr. Parker thinks is of the time of Sulla. It is just on the 
beginning of the slope of the Capitoline, and it is to be noted 
that the buildings of which we have been speaking were, in fact, 
part of the great structure known as the Capitolium, being situ- 
ated, as we have explained, at the north-east extremity of the 
Forum. The Temple of Concord is often spoken of by Cicero 
and other authors as the Senate-house, but this was a loose way 
of speaking, as the actual place of assembly was a buildiug near 
or behind the temple. It was, according to Mr. Parker (he 
might as well have given us his authority or reason for this state- 
ment), sixty feet long, by thirty feet wide,—a space, we should 
think, rather inconveniently small for the Senators, who certainly 
numbered more than four hundred, as Cicero in one of his letters 
to Atticus speaks of a division in which four hundred and fifteen 
voted. On this occasion, if Mr. Parker is right, each senator 
would have had less space for himself than is allotted to a child 
in our national schools. But this, we may presume, was a very 
exceptionally large assembly. On the opposite side of the way to 
the buildings just mentioned stand the remains of a temple with 
eight columns, which used to be called the Temple of Saturn. 
But that temple was, we know, connected with the public treasury ; 
as in the case of the Temple of Concord, there was a door-way in 





the wall of the treasury, under the basement of the temple. 
Hence the temple itself was sometimes spoken of as the treasury, 
just as we have seen that the Temple of Concord was called the 
Senate-house. Part of this door-way still exists, and the head is 
visible. Mr. Parker infers that the eight-columned temple must 
be that of Vespasian, its basement having been thoroughly exca- 
vated, and no traces of any vaults for treasure having been found. 
His inference, however, is somewhat doubtful. All we know is 
that Domitian built a temple to Vespasian, and that in the cata- 
logue known as the Notitia de Regionibus the Temples of Vespa- 
sian and of Saturn are mentioned togethcr. Plate 10 shows us this 
temple, which, it appears, was rebuilt by the Emperor Septimius 
Severus, out of the old materials. 

Next in archeological interest to the Forum is the Via Sacra, 
one of Rome's oldest and most important streets. It was here, 
it will be remembered, that Horace encountered his famous bore, 
who was almost his death. It was usual to consider it part of 
the Forum, but this is not strictly correct; and it appears to have 
been proved, by excavations made in 1875, that the Forum really 
ended with a line which would just exclude the Temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina. Excavations of the present year have 
brought to light the pavement of the Via at the foot of the steps 
of this temple, and the foundations of the seven lower steps atill 
remain. The street in question was commonly called the Sacred 
Slope (Clivus Sacer), as it led from the Forum to the foot of the 
slope where now stands the Church of St. Cosmas and St. 
Damian, and then ascended the slope, its extremity in this direc- 
tion being known as the Summa Sacra Via, on which stood the 
portico or colonnade of the Empress Livia. This was on a grand 
scale, and is particularly mentioned by Strabo, who says—in a 
passage quoted by Mr. Parker—that “if any one should visit the 
old Forum and see the temples, basilicas, porticoes, and the Capitol, 
with the-great works on it, and those on the Palatine, and the 
porticoes of Livia, each successive place would cause you speedily 
to forget what you had seen before. Such is Rome.”’ The Via Sacra 
was a comparatively short street, but it was crowded with temples 
and other buildings. Of these the best known, perhaps, is Con- 
stantine’s great basilica, which, though often regarded as an 
authority for ecclesiastical architecture, and actually copied by 
the Renaissance school of architects, was never, Mr. Parker says, 
a church at all, but was built simply as a law-court and a market- 
hall. Nextin fame comes the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
already referred to, the most perfect of the Roman remains, with its 
familiar monolithic columns and sculptured marble frieze. It was 
built about A.D. 165, and it is represented on a coin of Antoninus, 
which is shown us in plate 26. So, too, is another temple, which 
has always been considered one of the most splendid specimens of 
Roman art, and called by the various titles of ‘Temple of the 
City,” ‘Temple of Venus,” and “Temple of Rome and Venus.” 
This, too, belongs to the second century A.D., and was the work 
of the Emperor Hadrian, on whose coins it is to be seen. Affixed 
to its walls, in the time of Septimius Severus, was the celebrated 
marble plan of Rome, the slabs of which were probably shattered 
by an earthquake. It was not meant as a stranger's guide to the 
city, but rather to exhibit its general magnificence. From the exist- 
ing remains, it is quite impossible to reconstruct anything like a 
plan of what Rome then was. It was attached to the walls of the 
temple with metal hooks, the relics of which are still visible, 
and some portions of it were excavated in 1867, under the direc- 
tions of a Roman archeologist, Tocco. The monks of the Church 
of St. Cosmus and St. Damian would not allow Mr. Parker to 
make some further excavations in their garden, by which he hoped 
to recover additional fragments of this plan ; but it seems that the 
Italian Government have now got possession of their monastery, 
and there is a chance of the work being continued. Titus’s Arch, 
too, one of Rome's very well-known antiquities, comes within the 
limits of the Via Sacra, standing, as it did, on the Summa Via. 
The inscription on its south front records that it was erected by 
the Senate and people of Rome, in the reign of Domitian, to the 
late Emperor Titus (Divo Tito), the son of Vespasian. In plate 
42 we see the sculptures representing the spoils which the con- 
queror brought away with him from Jerusalem, among them the 
seven-branched candlestick and the Ark of the Covenant. 

Of inscriptions Mr. Parker gives us many specimens. They 
often help us to determine questions of topography which to the 
old scholars were really insoluble. One there is of great value, 
known as the Monumentum Ancyranum, and exhibited, as itnow is, 
in plates 28-29. Augustus wrote out a detailed account of the 
state of the empire and of its resources, and of this a copy, 
incised on bronze tablets, was by his command attached to his 





mausoleum. Another copy (and this has been preserved in a 
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somewhat mutilated condition) was inscribed on the walls of a 
temple in honour of the Emperor at Ancyra, in Asia Minor. This 
document contains a good deal of information about the great 
buildings and temples of Rome, and throws much light, according 
to Mr. Parker, on the true history of the city, especially of the 
Forum. He has given it us at length, with Professor Mommsen’s 
explanations and conjectural completions of missing words and 
sentences, There is a long enumeration of the various public 
works of Augustus. The Emperor, no doubt, did very much 
towards the restoration of the city, which had sustained consider- 
able injury in the civil wars, though his famous boast that he had 
made it city of marble was something of an exaggeration. The 
truth seems to be that marble was scarce in Rome during the first 
century. By the third century, however, it had become very 
plentiful, and several large blocks of a valuable kind long lay 
buried in the mud of the Tiber, and were discovered in the years 
1867 and 1868. Sites for building at Rome seem to have been 
expensive in the age of the first Csesars, and the land which 
Julius Cesar purchased for his Forum is said to have cost him 
£800,000. It was in the heart of Rome, and closely adjoined the 
Forum Romanum, but even thus this appears an almost incredible 
amount for a space by no means excessive. The city must have 
deserved to be called magnificent at the end of Augustus’s reign, 
and yet much of it still remained in a very unsatisfactory state, 
with the narrow, winding, and irregular streets which, as Tacitus 
says in his Annals (xv., 38), characterised old Rome, as it was 
rebuilt after its capture by the Gauls. The tremendous fire in 
A.D. 64, which Nero had the credit of contriving, remedied the 
evil to a great extent, and Rome must subsequently have almost 
become a new city. It was still further improved and embellished 
by the succeeding Emperors, and even Vespasian, stingy as he 
has been sometimes represented, did something towards the re- 
storation of the Capitol, built four temples, and at least began 
the great Flavian amphitheatre (the Colosseum), a work which 


legal phraseology, from the patria potestas, and claimed for the 
service of the State. Thus the operation might be described ag 
a sort of seizure, but the young lady can hardly be said to have 
been ‘“‘ caught.” Mr. Parker, we are sure, must be too sensible a 
man to despise accuracy in such matters, but it really is a pity 
that he has not taken more pains with his notes, and that here 
and there he has stumbled into such strange errors. For the 
antiquities of Rome, which, even yet, we understand, are very 
imperfectly explored, he has, indeed, done good service, and 

we hope, do more. His book will be of the utmost value to 
students of one of the most interesting of all subjects. 





HOZIER’S “INVASIONS OF ENGLAND.” * 
Uxper an attractive title Captain Hozier has compiled an account 
of all the considerable invasions which have been effected or 
threatened since the first landing of Julius Cesar. He has con. 
sulted the leading authorities, and has taken pains to make hig 
book interesting, as well as instructive. Nevertheless, we cannot 
avoid the reflection that his professed object would have been 
more effectively attained had he adopted a different method. If 
we understand his purpose aright, it is to show the imperative 
necessity for adequate military as well as naval means of defence, 
—a term which he rightly argues implies the power of striking at 
an enemy, as well as of resisting his blows. Now, the chronolo- 
gical order which he has made the groundwork of his plan, 
although indispensable to the historian proper, does not seem the 
best fitted to bring out and emphasize the special lessons it wag 
the author’s aim to impart. No doubt Captain Hozier hag 
narrated succinctly and pleasantly enough the prolonged series of 
inroads of which this island has been the scene, so that we have 


a tolerably complete survey of all such incidents. But the con- 


sequence is that the didactic intention of the book is overlaid bya 
multiplicity of details having no direct, and often, strictly speaking, 


Augustus was said to have meditated. It was the Imperial age | not even an indirect, bearing upon the main questions, —what, ac- 
which witnessed the creation of Rome’s outward and visible | cording to the teaching of experience, are our liabilities to invasion, 


splendour, and to that age the more particularly striking remains 
for the most part belong. 


and what measures would most effectually reduce those liabilities 
to a minimum? Hence, the book is rather a panorama than a 


Mr. Parker’s book is oddly arranged, and for purposes of re- | picture. It presentsa succession of events drawn from the pages 


ference is not always convenient. We do not see why the title- 


of historians, and linked together mainly by a sequence of 


page should be at the end, though that is a small matter. Mr, | dates, all doubtless coming within a very wide definition 


Parker’s great object, he says, is to explain antiquities by the 
eye, and in this he has certainly succeeded. We believe him to 


of the word “invasion,” but differing from each other funda- 
mentally in scope, character, and conditions. We should have 


be, on most points, a master of his subject, but now and then his| liked to have seen an attempt to classify these invasions, 


explanations are not as clear as we could wish. We must add, 
too, that many of the passages quoted in his notes are so badly 


to distinguish between a scheme of conquest, a migration of 
tribes, a mere inroad for plunder, an attack to serve political 


and inaccurately printed that one has to resort not unfrequently | ends, and the dynastic struggles which are properly referable to 


to conjectural emendation. 
stands and actually misconstrues these passages in a way for 
which we cannot at all account. In page 32, he makes Festus 
say that a four-horse chariot of terra-cotta on the summit of the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was placed there by the Romans 


Often, too, he entirely misunder- | Civil War. Had that been done, and had the attention been 
concentrated on the four or five really serious invasions and at- 
tempts which have occurred since a Roman General thought 
Britain worthy of notice, it is probable that the dissertation 
would not have filled two volumes, but it is certain that the 


of Veii, after the inhabitants of that city were transferred to | author, who is an accomplished soldier, would have written a 


Rome. What Festus really says (in the passage quoted) is this, 


more useful and forcible book, seeing that he might have stamped 


—that the Romans contracted with a certain Veientine potter of | the purport of his teaching, so far as it affects us, on almost 
great skill for the manufacture of the chariot in question! It/| every page. 


seems that Mr. Parker has forgotten a not uncommon use of the 


Contrast, for example, the operations of Julius Caesar with the 


Horace, again, does not mean (as is implied in 
page 30) that the bank where he kept his own account had 
The words are put into the mouth of the Stoic philoso- 
pher Damasippus, whom he represents as saying that he had 
taken to philosophy after he had lost his money on the exchange 
(ad medium Janum). On the same page we are told that Cicero 
speaks of the medius Janus as a place where ‘‘ some of the best of 
men were seen sitting, as if they had been philosophers disputing 
This struck us as very funny, and on referring to 


armed immigrations of Germanic and Scandanavian tribes. It 
is obvious that the first alone are likely to yield any instruc- 
tion to the England of our day. The Teutonic invasion was 
an influx of bands seeking new homes, and, doubtless, they 
made England by a ruthless use of the axe and the sword 
The Roman, on the other hand, was a great commander, 
wielding the resources of a powerful State, having in his 
hands the two machines of conquest, trained soldiers and a 
military marine, precisely the combination required to subvert 


the passage in the De Officiis (II., 25), we found that Cicero says | English power in the present day. His expeditions may be 





that there are certain questions with respect to the investment 


usefully studied, in order to ascertain what counter-measures would 


and use of money which the excellent men (optimi viri) | secureon our side the maximum of chances hostile to their success. 
who sit at the medius Janus are more competent to deal| We might be obliged to confront a design analagous to that of 


with than philosophers. | 


Of course, his “excellent men” | Cesar; we are in no present danger of having to repel the onsets 


is said ironically, and how Mr. Parker can have so ludi- | of disjointed Continental swarms. Similar remarks apply to the 


crously misconceived his meaning we cannot imagine. 


If | Norman Conquest, as compared with the repeated invasions by 


he had much sense of humour, he would not (page 51) have | Royal claimants who hoped to find, and did find, strong bodies 
made Aulus Gellius speak of Vestal virgins “‘having been caught,” | of supporters in the realm itself, and who came here to fight out 
just because ‘‘capta” is the word used. The first Vestal was, it _ the quarrel, because here, and nowhere else, it had to be fought 


seems, ‘‘ caught” by Numa Pompilius, but it is hardly to be sup- | out. 


Even the methodical adventure of William of Orange comes 


posed that that august and religious monarch ran after her through | within the category of a civil war, solely planned and undertaken 
the streets of Rome. Capior was the technical word for the law- for the reason that a great body of Englishmen desired to seat him on 








ful choice and appointment of a Vestal, and pointed to the fact 


* The Invasions of England: a History of the Past, with Lessons Sor the Future. By 


. . | 2) 
that she was taken from her father’s house, emancipated, in Roman | Captain A. M. Hozier. 2 vols. London: Macmillan and Oo. 
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the throne and place him at their head. As to the Stuart invasions, 
they were mere continuations of a strife begun under the first 
Charles, and renewed when William landed in Torbay. They, 
one and all, teach us nothing save the political truism that the 
ment of a nation divided against itself is weak and liable 
to overthrow. Far different in character were the plans of Philip 
IL. and of Napoleon I. They were akin to those of Cesar and 
William the Norman,—well-considered, systematic, vast in their 
, and eminently dangerous to England. They were formed 
and conducted by Continental potentates, able to employ strong 
fleets and highly-trained land forces, and occupying territorial 
positions giving them the best chance of effecting those com- 
pinations which alone can offer a fair probability of victory over 
acountry like our own. It is from these critical examples of 
carefully premeditated schemes, two of which were successful and 
two frustrated, and not from the strife of pretenders, that we 
should derive and profit by solid and useful lessons. There are, 
of course, subsidiary illustrative incidents in English history, but 
the main central facts which disclose our peril and its extent are 
only to be found in the records which narrate how the Romans 
and the Norman succeeded, and how the Spaniard and the 
Frenchman failed. 

History has been written in vain, if it does not teach that almost 
all military operations are possible. Victory or defeat is mostly 
a question of ability, means, audacity, and conditions. But un- 
doubtedly the most arduous operation in which any conqueror 
can engage is the invasion and reduction of an island like England, 
especially the England of our day. His arrangements murt not 
only be complete, so far as they depend on his will, bui they 
must be aided by what is called fortune, or the agencies beyond his 
control. He must have the best army obtainable, ready to embark, 
transports on the spot to convey them, store-ships, materials for 
facilitating a disembarkation, and a fleet of war-ships wherewith 
to overcome the opposing naval power, and destroy its means of 
offence for a considerable time ; or he must employ stratagem to 
secure for a sufficient period the perilous road across the waters. Nor 
is this all. He must not merely land on a bare shore, exposed to 
storms and rough weather ; he must seize on some place which, if 
not a port, will answer the purposes of a port, and there establish 
a solid hold. Moreover, he must land a sufficient number of 
troops of all arms, not only to occupy a strip of coast, but to 
march inland upon the capital. Whoever candidly examines the 
problem, and carefully estimates all the facts which must com- 
bine to bring about a triumphant solution, will see at once that 
the enterprise of invading England stands in the front rank as a 
task demanding the most from skill, foresight, and fortune. Yet 
its successful accomplishment is certainly within the bounds of 
possibility. The Britons possessed no fleet, and could not con- 
tend with the legions ashore. Harold had a fleet and an army, 
but his ships were absent at the decisive moment, and his army 
had been reduced by the northern invasion. The Armada 
was routed by daring sailors, fire-ships, and storms; 
and Napoleon’s plan was frustrated by Villeneuve’s want 
of nerve. In the two great instances, where consummate 
plans of invasion failed, the peril was real and great, because the 
main reliance was placed upon the floating defences, behind 
which very imperfect means of resistance were at the disposal of 
the Crown. We agree with Captain Hozier that, had either 
Parma or Napoleon effected a landing, the first with fifty 
thousand, the second with double that number of trained soldiers, 
the chances would have been very largely in favour of the invader. 
The danger was undoubtedly the greater in the nineteenth than 
in the sixteenth century, because the fleet was present on the 
earlier and absent on the later occasion. ‘The lesson to be 
derived from these examples is that a floating force, capable of at 

least interrupting an enemy, should always be at hand, and a 
permanent channel-defence, intended to strike offensive blows, 
should be included in all our general arrangements. The 





other lesson is that adequate plans, designed to make the 
most of every species of land-force we possess, should 
be ready for instant use, and should be rigorously carried | 
out, at any andevery cost, on the first sign revealing a probable | 
hostile project. As to recent scientific inventions, they cut both | 
ways, and tell quite as much for us as for an assailant. No 
scheme framed for the accomplishment of an end so large could | 
be devised, developed, and kept secret. We must have months" 
for preparation, and it would be our own fault if we were sur-_ 
prised. Still it remains indubitably true that our fleets might be 
worsted or absent, and hence the imperative need for a sufficient 
military force, or the means of promptly bringing it up to the proper 
standard. We cannot help thinking that Captain Hozier would | 





have written more effectively if, side by side with the difficulties 
which beset England, he had set forth the obstacles an assailant 
must overcome, as well as the measures, both offensive and de- 
fensive, we should certainly adopt. Hence his last chapter, in 
which he expounds the warnings of history, is not a judicial ex- 
amination of a very grave question, but a strong one-sided state- 
ment, which fails to convince because it is without the necessary 
qualifications. 





GUILLEMIN’S “ APPLIED SCIENCE.” * 

In the Forces of Nature, M. Guillemin proposed to give an account, 
easy of comprehension to all, of the natural phenomena known as 
gravity, heat, light, magnetism, and electricity. In the present 
volume, his design has been ‘to complete the account of the 
physical side of science, by describing the most remarkable of its 
applications, not only to the arts and industries, but in the 
further investigation of science itself.” These two works thus 
have a very wide range, and deal with matters of extreme interest 
and importance. The work before us in particular deals with a 
subject which those,who watch the progress of modern science 
cannot fail to regard with close attention. We so often in these 
times hear the question raised whether this or that department of 
scientific research has any real value,—whether its study will 
advance the welfare of mankind, or simply supply knowledge, 
interesting mayhap, but which we could do very well without, 
—that it is well to gather together, as M. Guillemin has here 
attempted to do, some of the most striking applications of scien- 
tific research to advance the material well-being of mankind. 

At the outset we must note one most important omission. Of 
all the sciences, astronomy is perhaps the one which most persons 
regard as farthest removed from any reference to the material in- 
terests of man, while it is, perhaps, the one which, on the whole, 
is most useful. When we consider how largely the comforts and 
conveniences, nay, even the necessaries of life, depend on com- 
merce, and how commerce, as it now exists, would be absolutely 
impossible without the safeguards which astronomy provides for 
the sailor, we perceive that quite apart from its important uses in 
regulating time, and all scientific researches depending on the 
exact measurement of time, and apart also from its use in geo- 
graphical surveying, in aiding explorations, and in numberless 
other ways, astronomy—as the guide and protector of sailors in 
all parts of the universe—affords a most striking illustration of 
the application of science to the welfare of the human race. 

The applications of science which M. Guillemin has specially 
dealt with are those depending on phenomena and laws of weight, 
of sound, of light, of heat, of magnetism, and of electricity. The 
applications of the phenomena and laws of weight require, per- 
haps, too much mathematical knowledge to be very satisfactorily 
dealt with in a work like the present. The laws of mechanics, 
statical and dynamical, cannot possibly be well explained without 
some acquaintance on the reader's part with certain portions of 
mathematics. If, for instance, a form of balance, such as the Rober- 
val, or the Quintenz balance, is to be explained, it is manifestly 
useless merely to describe the construction of the instrument, 
unless the principles which give to that construction its special 
value be explained to the reader and understood by him. Those 
who visited the South Kensington collection of scientific instra- 
ments will recognise the difficulty we refer to. To look at an 
instrument, or a picture of one, even though we understand 
fully (which cannot always be done, after long looking) 
how the various parts work, can afford no really useful 
knowledge, unless the reasons which make such method of 
working useful be clearly understood. Many would probably 
have been deterred from reading the present volume, had M. 
Guillemin attempted this throughout the section relating to the 
phenomena of weight. But it seems to us he might have done a 
little more than he has attempted. As it is, he usually stops short 
at the very point where the general reader would begin to recog- 
nise difficulties. For instance, to take the simple cases we have 
just mentioned, he explains (wrongly, but that is a detail) the 
comparatively simple construction of the Quintenz balance ; but 
the beautiful mathematical considerations on which the construc- 
tion of Roberval’s balance (or as it was formerly called, Roberval’s. 
“ paradox ”) depends are left entirely untouched. Guillemin’s 
_ mistakes in explaining the Quintenz balance perhaps indicate the 
| reason why he avoids more difficult subjects. We are most of us 
familiar with this balance, which is often used in weighing the 
human body,—the usual weighing-machines at railway stations, 
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&c., being also only a slight modification from the original form. 
Many, probably, have been purplexed by the fact that though 
this is a balance seemingly depending on the same principle as the 
steel rod (or Roman balance), it appears to be a matter of no 
importance where the body to be weighed is placed ; it may be set 
nearer to the central stand, or farther from it, without changing 
the recorded weight. This is brought about by the way in which 
the platform is supported on which the body to be weighed is 
placed. The supports are two, one directly communicating with 
the lever close to its pivot, the other indirectly communicating 
with the lever farther from its pivot ; but matters are so adjusted 
that precisely thesame actionis produced by any part of the weight, 
whether it is supported in one way or in the other. If the weight is 
shifted nearer to the central stand, more of itis supported by the near 
part of the lever-arm ; if it is shifted farther from the stand, more 
of it is supported by the remote part of the lever-arm. But the 
lengths of these are so adjusted that the effect of the direct pull 
of any weight on the short one is equal to the effect of the indirect 
pull of an equal weight on the long one. Thus the same effect is 
produced wherever the weight is placed, so that it be not on the 
outer edge of the platform. Guillemin, however, mistakenly 
asserts that the standard weights to be used depend on the relation 
between the two parts of the lever-arm just mentioned, as though 
it were a matter of indifference what might be the length of the 
other arm, This, which really is the case with the Roberval 
balance (a peculiarity constituting the so-called ‘‘ paradox”) is 
not the case with the Quintenz balance, the standard weights for 
which require to be greater or less, according as they are hung 
nearer to or farther from the central stand. 

We have taken this simple illustrative case as serving to show 
how far M. Guillemin’s explanations are to be relied upon when 
they relate to mathematical matters. The reader will do well to 
limit his attention to the descriptive details of instruments and 
their purposes, seeking for the explanation of principles in works 
of a more solid character. The descriptions are, for the most 
part, trustworthy, having been in fact simply translated into 
ordinary language from the more technical descriptions originally 
given by the inventors. For a similar reason, the pictures of in- 
struments can nearly always be trusted. This, however, is not 
the case where no picture by the inventors has been available for 
the use of the engravers who have illustrated M. Guillemin’s 
book. Thus, the picture of Huyghens’s cycloidal pendulum is 
egregiously incorrect, and inconsistent with the verbal description, 
which itself is inaccurate, though not actually incorrect. The 
description is inaccurate, because it speaks of the solid cheeks 
between which the pendulum swings as “of the form of two 
¢eycloidal arcs tangent to the starting-point ;” without adding that 
the arcs must be equal, and each a half-cycloid; that their axes 
must be vertical, and that the point in which they touch must be the 
cusp of the cycloid. He goes on to say that the axis of thecycloid must 
have a length equal to half that of the oscillation of the pendulum, 
where he should have said half that of the pendulum-rod ; and in 
the picture, the cycloidal cheeks have only half the dimensions 
they should have, to be correctly proportioned to the pendulum. 
Mistakes such as these are unfortunate, as showing ignorance on 


. the author’s part (which has unfortunately not been made up for 


by the translator) of those parts of mathematics which lie outside 
school Euclid and algebra. 

The section relating to the phenomena of sound is full of very 
interesting reading, and is admirably illustrated, with one single 
exception,—a picture of an idiotically leering Italian boy playing 
on a harp (the grotesque hideousness of this youth’s legs must be 
seen to be believed). The section has been greatly improved by 
the additions and emendations made by Messrs. N. J. Holmes, 
W. Chappell, Baillie Hamilton, G. J. F. Cooke, and Hermann 
Smith. The section on light is excellent in description and illus- 
tration, but again fails, and sometimes very seriously, in explana- 
tion. The photographic portion is, on the whole, very good. Its 
value has been appreciably enhanced by information respecting 
photographic printing processes, added by Captain Abney. The 
section relating to the phenomena of heat is not so full as many 
readers would probably wish. But it would have been impossible to 
treat so wide a subject adequately in the space available in such a 
volume as the present. Wenote with regret that only a few lines 
are devoted to the interesting application of the laws of heat to 
determine the varying heat of the moon’s surface in her 
different phases. 


Mr. Aitchison, who “ rendered assistance in the chapters relating | 
their flavour.” And he liked them not too old nor too young. Then 


to the steam-engine,” would have done well to correct some 





Hackworth and Stephenson the credit of inventing the ‘ steam. 
blast.” The picture of the “ Rocket ” engine, again, is altogether 
unlike the original ‘‘ Rocket,” with its slant cylinder. -It should 
have been noticed in the account of this old engine, that at its 
first trial it attained a velocity of twenty-nine miles an hour, 
When the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was opened for 
traffic, the ‘‘ Rocket ” ran at the rate of thirty-six miles an hour, 
conveying the wounded body of Huskisson from Manchester to 
Eccles. The statement that express trains sometimes attain the 
rate of forty miles per hour reads strangely in a volume published 
in England, though that rate in France is considered very great, 
even if not actually dangerous. 

The most interesting section in the volume is that relating to 
the phenomena of magnetism and electricity. It is well and 
clearly written, and not vitiated by attempts to explain matters 
beyond the author’s range. 

The work has been very well translated,—in fact, Mrs. Lockyer 
always translates admirably from the French. The few blemishes 
we have noted occur in the description of scientific matters which 
a lady can hardly be expected to have studied. We could haye 
wished that the editor had been at the pains to convert the 
metric numbers into the system commonly used in England. If 
the work were strictly speaking scientific, the metric system 
would, perhaps, be the best, but we are satisfied that the general 
reader in this country is very little likely to be conversant with 
metres, litres, and grammes. 
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The Sources and Development of Christianity. By Thomas Lumisden 
Strange. (Triibner and Co.)—Mr. Strange seems to have made some 
“ preceding efforts” before the publication of this volume, which, he 
says, “ have been designed as stepping-stones to my present production, 
in which I aim at exposing the true character of Christianity.” Some 
have thought that it has been the aim of the Author of all things, during 
eighteen centuries gone by, to expose to the world the true character of 
Christianity, but it appears from the above quotation that that work 
was reserved for the author of “ the present production.” Speaking of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, he says, “ This is an easy method of composing a 
history.” We think he may be congratulated on having discovered a 
still easier method of decomposing any history whatever. Any passage 
in writings, sacred or profane, which has been supposed to bave his- 
torical value, but which does not fall in with the author’s views, is 
immediately disposed of as a forgery, an interpolation, a gloss. The 
allusions, more or less direct, to Christianityin Josephus, Pliny, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, are thus got rid of, the aim of the writer being to prove that 
“the uprise of Christianity” took place, at the earliest, “at a late 
period in the second century.” The Epistles of St. Paul are appealed 
to by Christian apologists, as affording some evidence of a wide accept- 
ance of the most important Christian truths at an early period in the 
second half of the first century. These, therefore, have to be disposed 
of. Renan speaks of four of these—the Epistle to the Galatians, the two 
to the Corinthians, and that to the Romans—as, concerning authenticity, 
“ incontestables et incontestées.” Mr. Strange accepts none of the four as 
the work of the Paul of the Acts. In fact, according to him, not one of 
the Epistles belong to this Paul, except possibly the two to the Thessa- 
lonians. The writer of the Epistle to the Romans could not possibly 
have been a Jew. It is not necessary to follow the writer in his expo- 
sure of the true character of Christianity, its sources and development. 
We must, however, make this observation, that it happily is not usual 
with writers whose opinions to some extent agree with those of Mr. 
Strange, to speak of the Founder of Christianity in the flippant way 
which he permits himself to use. 


Elbow-Room ; a Novel without a Plot. By Max Adeler. Tlustrated 
by Arthur B. Frost. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.)—This is a book with some 
good fun in it. Take, for instance, the way in which the author works 
out the old joke, rather hackneyed and stale, one would have thought, 
by this time, of savages applying missionaries to a useful purpose for 
which they are clearly not intended. The experionces which Captain 
Hubbs, one-legged sailor (as to his other leg, he explains the folks 
“ sawed it off an’ et it”) imparts to young Mr. Spooner, who thinks of 
going out as a missionary to the Navigator Islands, are delightful. 
Captain Hubbs had had some interesting confidences from a chief in 
those parts. The chief was, in his way, quite an economist. ‘“ They 
had begun,” he said, “to depend more on imported goods than on home 
produce.” There was no Protectionist nonsense about him. He frankly 
avowed his preference for this state of things. “ All the folks preferred 
white meat ;” and missionaries wero particularly welcome. He liked 
them “because they never used rum and tobacco, and always kept 


strange errors which appear in various parts of this section. It is | comes a capital touch,—*‘ But let’s see, what’s your age, did you say ?’ 
rather surprising to us to find that M. Pelletier is to share with 


|_<T am twenty-eight!’ ‘J think he mentioned twenty-seven.’” He was 
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not quite the right thing, but sufficiently near to have a good expecta- 
tion of going off well. Then again:— 

«J remember, when I told the chief that there was a whole lot of you 
chaps studying to be missionaries, he laughed and rubbed his hands, 
and ordered the old woman to plant more horseradish and onions the 
following year. He was a forehanded kind of a man, for a mere pagan. 
He said that if they would only give his tribe time, if they would send 
him along the supplies regular,-so’s not to glut the market, they could 
put away the entire clergy of the United States and half the deacons 
without an effort. He was nibbling at a missionary-bone when he 

ke, and the old woman was making a new club out of another one. 
They are an economical people. They utilise everything.” 
The sentence we have italicised strikes us as true humour, and there 
is much which is almost as good in the book. 


Studies of the Divine Master. By Thomas Griffith, A.M., Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s. (Henry S. King and Co.)—Mr. Griffith is careful to dis- 
claim any attempt at writing a “life” of Jesus, yet though he himself calls 
these studies “fragmentary,” thore is. manifestly a method in them. 
Using chiefly St. Mark’s Gospel as a guide, and supplementing it where 
necessary from those of St. Matthew and St. Luke, he goes through the 
whole of the public career of Jesus, showing, what is sometimes for- 
gotten, that there was an order in that career, into which all its acts, 
discourses, and events fitted themselves. ‘In the life of Jesus, as 
sketched by Mark, there are indicated stages of progress, whereby He 
mounts up in His course and gains its consummation.” The names by 
which Mr. Griffith marks these stages, and which give titles to the 
divisions of his book, have an air of fancifulness. These titles are,— 
“ The Night,” “ The Dawn,” “The Sunrise,” “The Sun-noon,” “The 
Noonday,” ‘‘ The Sunset,” and “The After-glow.” Mr. Griffith’s para- 
phrases aré often suggestive, and help to clear obscurities, but on the 
whole are rather laboured. Why, in the parable of the “ Pharisee and 
Publican,” should he designate the latter by these different titles, “ tax- 
collector,” ‘‘ tax-gatherer,” and “ tax-contraetor?” The common ver- 
sion is, we think, better than this:—“ The tax-contractor, standing 
afar off, presumed not to lift up even his eyes to heaven.” In the notes 
to this book there is a perfect “ thesaurus” of quotations, which prove 
the writer to be a man of vast and varied reading; the references, 
indeed, are sometimes redundant, and therefore tedious, 

Notes on Building Construction, Part II. (Rivingtons), have been 
specially prepared to meet the requirements of students preparing for 
the examinations of the Science and Art Departments, The syllabus 
of subjects has been accordingly taken to form the plan of the work. 
There has been a long-felt want for a treatise of this description, no 
elementary work containing descriptions of the whole of the building 
having ever been published. A student, therefore would have to 
consult, say, Seddon and Pasley for the brick-work, Tredgold or Newland 
for joinery, and Fairbairn if required to; know the application of iron 
girders in roofing. A theoretical knowledge may now be obtained from 
these notes alone, and to an architect commencing his studies, or an 
intelligent builder, they will be invaluable. The value of the work is 
much enhanced by the admirable illustrations with which the work 
abounds. 


Professor A. H. Sayce has published (James Parker and Co.) the very 
able lecture which he delivered when entering on his duties at Oxford 
as the deputy of Professor Max Miiller. It is noteworthy, as showing of 
how much service Mr. Sayce’s Accadian studies have proved in saving 
him from the common but dangerous error of supposing that the laws 
of the “ Aryan ” group of languages will furnish the key to all problems 
of language. At the same time, the stress which he lays upon that 
thorough knowledge of the methods of philological research to be 
gained only from the careful study of some one language, and also upon 
the need for some real if not extensive knowledge of Sanskrit by the 
student of comparative philology, shows that he is by no means ready 
to allow his science to become the pastime of dilettanti. We may notice also 
the important place which Mr. Sayce assigns to the study of Keltic, and the 
light which he expects will come from it upon the stracture even of the 
classical languages. Tho lecturer takes occasion to call attention to the 
work now being done by the English Dialect Society, a work to which 
all who have any love for their own language, or any curiosity concern- 
ing it, ought to wish success.—The latest publication of the Society, 
which happens to have reached us at the same time with Mr. Sayce’s 
lecture, quite bears out this commendation. Mr. Clough Robinson’s 
Glossary of the Dialect of Mid-Yorkshire (Triibner and Co.) is full of 
interest to the student of English. We find here, as usually in our 
local dialects, many words still in living use which have dropped out of 
our literature (often very undeservedly) from the days of Chaucer or 
William Langland ; others which give us the missing link between our 
own and the sister Teutonic languages; others, again, which explain the 
origin of phrases now used only figuratively. To “ nag,” for instance, 
is still used of a dog gnawing at a bone; a jaw-tooth is a 
‘* wang-tooth ”; a “parching ” wind is used precisely as in Milton’s 
‘the parching air burnsfrore.” The exact pronunciation of every word 
is given by means of Mr. Ellis’s glossic, which looks odd enough at 
first, bunt which has, according to the editor, the great advantage of 
enabling the writer to transfer to paper peculiar sounds according to 
his own exact appreciation of them. Those who know the extraordinary 


orthographical contortions which have hitherto been supposed to repre- j 


sent local pronunciations will not doubt the importance of this. We 
may find room for a seasonable extract from the preface :— 

: “Up to a few years ago, a curious ceremony prevailed at one little 
village near Boroughbridge. On Twelfth Day the men dressed them- 
selves up fantastically, and yoked twenty-four of their number to an 
old but newly-whitewashed plough. Every arrangement completed, 
even to the tying of bladders to the ends of the drivers’ whip-lashes, 
the company began to go the round of the village. At the first con- 
veniont place a halt was made, and the proceedings initiated by there 
being read over a roll of the names of those people of the village who had 
given birth tochildren during the year. These each received a by-name 
on the spot. This ceremony concluded, the men went ‘stotting’ with their 
plough, round the village collecting money. Those people who would 
‘thole’ [the Latin tu/-7] nothing, bad their door-stones taken up, and a 
furrow was run over the place; or if there was a front garden, then this 
was ploughed across. In stopping before a house to repeat the short 

ent of y, or formula usual, by-names were always omployed. 

Thus there was a person named Firelock, who had been complimented 
by having an only son named Stunner. On reaching the house of this 
family, the spokesman of the stotters stepped forward and said :—‘ We 
wish Aud Firelock a merry Kers’mas, an’ a merry Kers’mas to Stunner, 
his son !” ‘ 
We may add that the English Dialect Society is the cheapest of all the 
publishing societies, giving, as a rule, four volumes yearly for a sub- 
scription of half-a-guinea; and that its honorary secretary is Mr. J. H 
Nodal, of Heaton Morr, near Manchester. 


Reason and Revelation. By W. Horne, M.A. (Henry S. King and 
Co.)—This elaborate work is an expansion of a prize-essay. The adjudi- 
cators must have found it somewhat hard reading, though as Scotchmen 
they were no doubt thoroughly versed in the language of metaphysics. 
We may as well at once say that it is not a popular work, nor can one very 
easily imagine the class of students for whom it would be specially 
fitted. The author tells us that he owes much to Ewald and Rothe, and 
we would add, that it is to these writers perhaps that he owes a singu- 
larly cumbrous and ungraceful style. His book reads very much like a 
translation fromthe German. Its tortuous and involved sentences con- 
tinually baffle us, We believe, on the whole, that the author understands 
his own meaning, but he is sanguine if he expects his readers to do so. 
The line on which he chiefly works is that divine revelation always 
has been, and necessarily must be, progressive. He assumes, or postu- 
lates, as he would say, the existence of a spiritual consciournoss or 
insight in man, and it is to this faculty exclusively that revelation is 
addressed. He devotes a chapter to miracles, in which he pushes aside 
Hume’s argument, by maintaining that it ignores one set of experiences, 
and takes no account of impressions produced on us from a sphere out- 
side the merely sensible sphere. In fact, Mr. Horne is an intuitionist. 
The craving for miracles he regards as a proof of spiritual obtusenoss, 
and the Jews, in demanding them, showed that they needed, in a spiritual 
sense, “to be thumped on the back.” But he goes en to say that the 
commencement of all knowledge is by a system of thumping. Tho 
Old Testament is the record of the process by which the highest 
spiritual insight was gradually developed. Christianity, however, owes 
much to what was accomplished by the spiritual insight of other nations, 
and it is still to be regarded as growing and progressive. It has yet to 
be expounded, and its social influence is a thing of the future. Adher- 
ence to tradition is, in fact, retrogression. Something which may be 
described as progressive conservatism seems to be the author's attitude 
towards Christianity. What he thinks about what are usually held to 
be the special Christian dogmas, we cannot say. We suppose that he 
looks on much of the Old Testament as purely allegorical,—at least, wo 
infer this from a note on Noah. His book is, we think, needlessly 
prolix, and much of it is tiresome and obscure. 


A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. By R. P. Leitch. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin.)—We believe it is the usual practice in schools for 
the pupil to go direct to water-colour painting, after a course of sepia, 
taken in order to learn the manipulation of the brush and the mystery 
of washes and lights. This book is intended as an intermediate 
between the two courses, and includes the greys of the sky, besides the 
sepia-tint. We think the plan a wise one, as the student gives his 
attention more particularly to tho skies and general tone of the picture, 
and the passage to water-colour is thereby rendered more gradual. The 
examples are graduated, and some of the more advanced are very 
effective and pretty sketches. There is also a preface, containing all 
the instructions requisite for mixing the colours, and each plate is 
provided with directions. 

Voices of Nature; or, Lessons from Science. (Sunday-School 
Association.)—There is no reason why the facts of science should not 
be used “to point a moral or adorn a tale,” provided they are not 
squeezed to distortion in the endeavour to extract all the juico of 
parallelism. The author of this little book evidently knows something 
of science beyond a mere smattering, and possessing the literary “ forty- 
parson power ” in addition, he has used his knowledge as a vehicle for 
conveying moral truths to children or childlike adults. Thus the fossil- 
chalk formations have inspired a didactic lesson on patience, the fertili- 
sation of flowers by insects teaches our dependence one on another, and 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy serves as a text for a sermon 








on the reward of work. To those who care for this sort of thing, we 
recommend this little work, as being superior to many things of the kind. 
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Euripides: Hercules Furens. By J. Hutchinson and A. Gray. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.)—This seems a carefully prepared edition, 
and will, we have no doubt, be the means of introducing into schools 
one of the less-read plays of Euripides. We like the analysis. Here 
we have given us a sort of abstract of the choral odes, which students 
usually find so perplexing. The notes are, for the most part, very 
brief, sometimes, perhaps, too much so. We fancy that now and then 
the explanations given are not quite adequate. On the whole, it may 
be best to err on the side of brevity. It should be noted that the play, 
the “‘ Raging Hercules,” as it is entitled, is one of some literary interest. 
It marks a period in the life of Euripides when he appears to have 
thrown off some of the scepticism of his earlier years. It has 
been supposed to have been written in his old age. He contrived 
to glorify his native Athens by suggesting a connection between the 
Athenian national hero, Theseus, and the Hellenic hero, Hercules. It 
was at Athens, so it is represented in this play, that Hercules found 
refuge when Thebes and Argos were closed to him. Theseus, indeed, 
is described as both his friend and kinsman,—quite a new and original 
view of matters, as it would seem. It has been suggested that this was 
Euripides’ way of accounting for the fact that the two heroes were 
worshipped together in several of the temples and chapels in Attica. 
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Walford (E.), County Families of the United Kingdom Hardwicke & Co.) 50/0 
Wallace (D. Mackenzie), Russia, 2 Vols 8V0 .......s0ccrereeseeeseeees -(Cassell & Co.) 24/0 
Walpole (Horace), Notes on the Poems of Alexander Pope, cr 8vo (F. Harvey) 10/0 
Williamson (B.), Elemy. Treatise on the Differential Calculus (Longman & Co.) 
Woolrych’s Metropolitan Buildings Act, 2nd Ed., by Paterson (Stevens & Sons) 
Wright (Thos.), Life of, the Prison Philanthropist, 12mo ......... (J. Heywood) 


$ 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


Allnutt (H.), The Cactus, and other Tropical Succulents 
Annals of England, Schoo) Edition, B.C. 57 to A.D. 1154 
Annals of England, School Edition, A.D. 1154 to A.D. 1485 


Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book 5, with Eng. N otes by A. Pretor (Camb. Warehouse) 29 











To Country ApvertisERs.—TJo assist the calculations of Country 


(Parker & Co.) 





Banning (H. T.), Statute Law of the Limitation of Actions (Stevens & Haynes) 16/0 


Book of Ballads on German History, &c., 12m0.......+.(C. 





Brassey (Thomas), British Seamen, 8vo ........ 






ambridge Warehouse) 2/0 
pune (Longmans & Co.) 10/6 





Caina, and other Poems, 12mo 


Caithness (Earl of), Lectures on Popular & Scientific Subjects (Triibner & Co.) 3/6 
sovensaestoned (Daldy & Co.) 32/ 


Cameron (V. L.), Across Africa, 2 Vols 8V0 .,......ss000++ 


yee ee —- 4 Advertisers, the Publisher begs to state that he will receive Prepaid 
..(Parker & Co.) 2/6 | Advertisements, at the rate of Twopence a Word. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


(Smith, Elder, & Oo.) 2/0 | not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








Catalogue of Water-Colour Paintings in South Ken. Museum (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
t POLLI 


Chambers (J. D.), Divine Worship in England, 4to......, 


Clergy List (The), for 1877 


seveeeee(B. M, Pickering) 21/0 
(Clowes & Sons) 10/0 





Cooper (Emily), History of England, 2 vols 80 .....0.+ 


Daniel (Mrs. M.), One Golden Summer, 3 vols cr 8vo... 
Darwin (C.), Fertilisation of Orchids by Insects, 2nd Edition ...... (J. Murray) 9/0 
De Pomar (Duke), Heir to the Crown, a Drama, cr 8vo...... (Chapman & Hall) 7/6 
Dictionary of Univ. Information, New Ed., Vol 1, A to H (Ward, Lock, &Co.) 10/6 
Dobell (H.), Annual Report of Diseases of the Chest ......(Smith, Elder & Co.) 10/6 
Dod's Parliamentary Companion for 1877 ........+:+++ seseessseeeee( Whitaker & Co.) 4/6 
Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 1877 .... 


Eastwood (F.), Humorous Papers, er 8vo 


— (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 | quarts, 268; 100 pints, 42s. 





RAGG’S 


ae (Whitaker &Co.) 10/6 
(J. Blackwood) 3/6 





Ewald (Dr. Von), Prophets of the Old Test., yol 2, 8vo 


Fairbairn (Sir W.), Life of, edited by William Pole, 8vo...... (Longmans & Co.) 18/0 


(Williams & Norgate) 10/6 


VEGETABLE 
is one of the best known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold 

all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


NARIS WATE R— 


‘Remarkable for Purity, Freshness, Persistent Effervescence and agreeable 
secuntend (Simpkins & Co.) 30/0 | flavour, alone or mixed with Wines or Spirits."—Practitioner. In London, 50 


Bottles included and allowed for. 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 Regent Street, London, S.W. 





CHARCOAL 





Freytag, Der Staat Friedrich des Grossen, by W. Wagner (Camb. Warehouse) 2/0 B RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISC UITS. 


Geffcken (H.), Church and State, trans. by E. F. Taylor ...(Longmans & Co.) 42/0 





Gieig (0. E. 8.), The Watchman; or, Eastward Hoy !......sss00eee00e(C.0.P.C.) 5/0 ° 
Graphic (The), Vol July to December, 1876, f0li0 .....0:+eeveeeereeeeeeeeeeeeee(Oftice) 20/0 biscuits.” 
Hand and Heart, Vol of, 1876 (Office) 10/6 

Hawkins (€.), Silver Coins of England, 2nd Edition, 8V0 ........0+ +---(Quaritch) 36/0 


Hobson (E.), Study of the Books of Samuel, Book L......... 


Hovenden (R. M.), Horace’s Life and Character, 12mo 


Jelf (W. E.), Commentary on the First Epistle of St. John (Longmans & Co.) 6/0 
Jewitt-(L.), Half-hours among some English Antiquities ...(Hardwicke & Co.) 5/0 


‘Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 
Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 





(W. W. Gardner) 1/6 
seeeee(Macmillan & Co.) 4/6 








RAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 


Sold in 1s Tins. 


we preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
orld. 








CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
Price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA. 
No. 124, for FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 


THE WORLD WELL Lost. By E. Lynn Linton. Chaps. 


4-6. Illustrated by J. Lawson. 
OTHER WORLDS AND OTHER UNIVERSES, By Richard 
A. Proctor. 
Dovusies. By Charles Reade. Illustrated by J. Nash. 
A Famity Party In St. Peter's. By T. Adolphus 
Trollope. ; 
Some EaRty SPANISH NOVELS. By James Mew. 
ALICE. Illustrated by Rudolf Blind. 
AN OFFice SECRET. By James Payn. 
JuLieT. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Ohaps. 28-30. 
Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. 
My Provuniarity. By rh S. Leigh. 
*,* Also Vol. XXXI. of BELGRAVIA (which in- 
cludes the Annual) in a new binding, cloth, full gilt, 
gilt edges, price 7s 6d; cases for binding, 2s each. 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,754, for FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
Miss MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Chaps. 
4-6. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
THECHEVALIER D'EON AND PETER THE GREAT'S WILL. 
By O. C, Dalhousie Ross. 
A SCHNAPPER Excursion. By Red-Spinner. 
Masks. By E. Lynn Linton. 
RECOVERY OF PALESTINE—Cana in Galilee. By W. 
Hepworth Dixon. 
THREE Roses. By Edwin Arnold. 
Some SAVAGE MYTHS AND BELIEFS. By J. A. Farrer. 
CALCUTTA IN THE OLDEN TIME. By James Hutton. 
FRESH FIELDS AND PASTURES NEw. By B. M. Ranking. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 
*,* Vol. 239, for July to December, 1876, is now 
ready, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 8s 6d; and cases 
for binding, 2s each. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous I!lustrations, 24s. 


The HUNTING -GROUNDS of the 
GREAT WEST: a Description of the Plains, 
Game, and Indians of the Great North-American 
Desert. By RICHARD InvING DopGs, With an 
Introduction by William Blackmore; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations by Ernest Griset. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


GASTRONOMY as a ART; 
or, the Science of Good Living. A Translation of 
the “ Physiologie du Gofit” of BRILLAT-SAVARIN, 
with an Introduction and Notes by R. E. ANDER- 
SON, M.A. 


Atlas folio, balf-morocco, gilt, price £5 5s. 


DRAWINGS by ITALIAN MASTERS: 
Reproduced by the Autotype Process from the | 
Originals in the British Museum. With Notes, 
Biographical and Artistic, by J. COmyNs CARR, 

“This splendid volume..,....Mr. Carr's choice of 
examples has been dictated by wide knowledge and 
fine tact......The majority have been reproduced with 
remarkable accuracy. In two cases, minute gradations 
of light and shade are so well rendered that most 
people would pronounce the photographs hardly 
inferior to the originals. Of the criticism which ac- 
companies the drawings we have not hitherto spoken, 
but it is this which gives the book its special value. 

Such criticism is rare in any country, but it is par- 

ticularly uncommon in England."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
In 9 vols. 8yo, cloth extra, £4 10s. 


The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce, Third 
Edition, with Mr. Dyce’s Final Corrections. 

“The best text of Shakespeare which has yet ap- 
peared.,.....Mr. Dyce’s edition is a great work, worthy 
of his reputation, and for the present it contains the 
standard text.”—TZimes. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous I)lustrations, 


price 7s 6d. 

FINGER -RING LORE: Historical, 

Legendary, and Anecdotal. By WILLIAM JONES, 

F.S.A. With Hundreds of Illustrations of Ourious 
Rings of all Ages and Countries. 


NEW NOVEL by T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


A FAMILY PARTY in the PIAZZA 
of ST. PETER. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 


BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS on 
POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. Chiefly illustrating 
the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir HENRY 
ELLs. A New Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 

“An entirely new and revised edition of Brand's 
| principal book, rendered even more valuable by the 
supplementary notes of Sir Henry Ellis. The various 

subjects are admirably grouped, their order and 
| arrangement are perfect, and the work thus forms an 
| important connecting link with a somewhat dark era 
|in the nation’s march towards enlightepment and 
progress."—Newcastle Chronicle. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 

A HANDBOOK of TECT 

| STYLES. Translated from the German of A. 

| ROSENGARTEN, by W. COLLETT-SaNDARS. With 

639 Illustrations. 








Shortly will be ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 218. 

The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, 
Faith, and Philosophy in an English Oountry- 
House. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 

JEUX D’ESPRIT, Written and 
Spoken, of the later Wits and Humoarists. 
Collected and Edited by Henry S. LEIGH. 

Smal] 4to, eloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, 10s 6d. 

CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawsgis. With Eight 
Coloured Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the 
Author. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 

The LIFE of the GREEKS 
ROMANS. Described from Antique Monuments. 
By Ernst GUHL and W. KoNgER. nslated from 
the Third German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
HvEFFER, With 545 Illustrations. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
eee tos COLLEGE. 











Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D., late 
Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Ohurch, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 

Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars, address the 
SECRETARY. 
Next TERM commences JANUARY 23, 1877. 





IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


& Next Entrance Examination, in connection with 
which TWO SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded, is to 
be held at the University of London, beginning March 
6. Forms of Entry may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, Miss DAVIES, 17 Cunningham Place, 
London, N.W. These Forms must be returned, filled 
up, with the examination fee, on or before January 31. 


al TT cv 
RIVATE TUITLON—TWO VACAN- 
OIES.—The Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A. (Cambridge Math. Tripos, Le Bas P: 7 
1868), assisted by a Graduate in Classical Honours, 
prepares FOUR PUPILS for the University and Com- 
titive Examinations. Terms, 200 guineas, or £75 & 
erm. References: Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, 
Oxford; Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Claydon, Bucks; Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. Brooke Lambert, Charles Smith, 
Esq., Tutor of Sid. Coll. Camb., and others. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 
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NOTICE.—Mr. MACKENZIE WALLACE’S RUSSIA. The SECOND 
EDITION (all of which has been subscribed by the Trade and the 
Libraries) will be ready for delivery NEXT MONDAY, the 29th inst. 


The THIRD EDITION is in the press, and will be ready for 
delivery NEXT SATURDAY, February 3rd. 











In Two Volumes, cloth, price 24s. 


RUSSIA. By MACKENZIE WALLACE 


The TIMES says :— 

“Undoubtedly the best book written on modern Russia by a foreigner, and one of the best books ever written on that 
country by either foreigner or native. Mr. Wallace spent nearly six years in Russia before he began to write about it, or, at 
all events, to publish. So graphic are his descriptions, that we see plainly before us the gray huts of the villagers built on 
each side of a straight road, which at times becomes a river of mud; the big white church, with its five pear-shaped cupolas 
rising out of the bright green roof ; the meadow in the foreground, through which meanders a sluggish stream ; the box-shaped, 
whitewashed manor-house, with a verandah in front, standing on a bit of rising ground, and half-concealed by a cluster of old 
rich-coloured pines.” 

The DAILY NEWS says :— 

“The yolumes are interesting from beginning to end, both with the exciting interest belonging to books of adventure, 

and with the more intellectual interest proper to critical works.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


“* Russia’ appears to be a book which will do excellent service, and supply more information respecting a most interest- 
ing country than can be found in any recent publications dealing with the same gigantic theme.” 


The ATHENAUM says :— 


“ Every one will agree with one of Mr. Wallace’s assertions—that ‘ we ought to know Russia better.’ By the publication 
of his present work, Mr. Wallace has rendered it much easier for us than it was before to do our duty in this matter. The 
book is excellent from first to last, whether we regard its livelier or its more serious portions.” 


The ACADEMY says :— 


“It is very seldom that so readable a book as Mr. Wallace’s ‘ Russia’ contains so much solid information. Readers who 
object to instruction without entertainment will find nothing to prevent their enjoying the majority of its chapters.” 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London ; and all Booksellers. 





SIXTH EDITION, NOW READY. 


Price 21s. 


CAPTAIN BURNABY’S RIDE TO KHIVA. 


The FIELD says :— 


“The book charms like a novel, and yet bears the impress of truth on every page. We hear a good deal about ‘ the book 
of the season,’ but if ever the term was rightly applied, it is to ‘ A Ride to Khiva.’” 


The WORLD says :— 
“ From the first page to the last there is no dull writing in the book. It possesses the charm and ease of good conversa- 
tion, and carries the reader along with all the dash of the ride it records. But it presents also its serious aspect, and has a 
special interest at the present juncture. A book which, to the fascination of a novel, adds the authority of a military despatch.” 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London ; and all Booksellers. 
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HE BRITISH MUSEUM. — The 
British Museum will be closed on the Ist, and 
reopened on the 8th of February. Visitors cannot be 
admitted from the Ist to the 7th of February inclusive. 
J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, January 24, 1877. 


OTICE of DISSOLUTION.—The 

Company carrying on Business as Booksellers 

and Publishers at No. 88 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 

under the name of EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 

was this day DISSOLVED by mutual consent of the 
Subscribers, the sole Partners thereof. 

The Subscriber, ALEXANDER EDMONSTON, is 
authorised to receive payment of all Debts due to the 
Firm, and he will pay all Debts due by the Firm. 

ALEX. EDMONSTON. 
DAVID DOUGLAS. 
Edinburgh, 20th January, 1877. 


HE TEACHERS’ EDUCATION 
LOAN SOCIETY (in connection with the 
Women's Education Union), advances, under certain 
conditions, sums of money to those, whether as yet 
engaged in teaching or not, who are anxious to com- 
plete their education, at the exist'ng High Schools for 
Girls or elsewhere, as the Committee may approve. 
Subscriptions for this object, and applications for 
Loans, should be sent by post to Miss EWART, 
Hon. Secretary, 3 Morpeth Terrace, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 


i ler GRANVILLE PRIVATE 











SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to St. LAW- 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, in TWO HOURS. 
Departures every Friday, from Charing Cross, at 
3.45, and Cannon Street 3.50 p.m. (See Bills.) 


YDROPATHIC, Turkish, Swimming, 
and every description of Medical Baths, the 


most complete in Europe. 
_Marble Skating Rink, Billiards, American Bowls. 


T HE GRANVILLE is superbly fitted, 
and affords every Home comfort and convenience 
asa Winter Resort. Boarding terms, 12s 6d a day. 
Address, The MANAGER, St. Lawrence-on-Sea, 
near Ramegate. 
ILLIAM S BURTON, 
89 OXFORD STREET. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are ali of the Table Dessert Ovrs. 








finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
$}-in. ivory handles, per doz....14 0... 11 0.. 6 0 
3g do. - Btu Ou TF 8 
3g do. tobalance do. 20 0..15 0... 7 0 
33s do. do. do. 26 0.,,20 0... 8 0 
4 do. do. as D0. 0a & 9 
4 do. fine do. do. 33 0.,.24 0.. 9 6 
4 do, extra large do. 36 0... 28 0..,10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0... 35 0,,,13 6 
4 do.silver ferrulesdo. 44 ©... 36 0...15 0 
4 do. silver’'dbladesdo. 48 0... 35 0... ss 
Do. electro sil.handles do. 23 0...19 0.1. 7 6 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
ratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
Nustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
factories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 
London, W. ‘ 


‘UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, #11 marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to rn x or small families, 





The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


K™4y5 LE WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CkLLEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicina] purposes is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr, HassaLL:— 

“IT have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confideuce in the 
purity aud quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


| ARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 
“Is an art-cle of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms to the skin.” 
Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 




















LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) haa 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “ Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
8. The whole “ heres ” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Schedule. 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured, 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





A Bonus valuation to 31st December, 1876, is now in progress. 


E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 





“HYGEIA.” 
“7 BE Cit ry OF HEALT H.” 


Dr. Richardson, F.R.S., at the Social Science Congress, Brighton, 1875, says :— 
“Tn the sitting and bed rooms a true oak margin of floor ext:nds two feet round each 
room. Over this no carpet is ever laid. It is kept bright and clear by the old-fashioned 
beeswax and turpentine, and the air is made fresh and ozonic by the proc:ss.” 


The above most important sanitary improvement can be obtained by using 


HOWARD’S PATENT 


CARPET PARQUET, 


which can be laid over any wood floor, and gives a margin of the same thickness as carpet. 
It was exhibited at the Social Science Congress at Brighton, 1875, and highly approved of, 
It has been laid extensively for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Duke of Edinburgh, &c., &. 


Price from 6s. 6d. per yard, 2 ft. wide. 


SHOW-ROOMS, 25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, W. 





FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


TILED 


KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. ‘They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Massrs. EDWARDS and SON’ 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


OURES of ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, RHEU- 
A’ “I 


ATISM, &c., by 

D* LOOCCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS. Mr. Dadley, Chemist, 21 Carter- 
gate, Nottingham, writes :—* January 4, 1877.—Several 
cases of Asthma, Bronchitis, and Rheumatism have 
been cured within the lapse of a very short time by 
the Wafers.” In Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis 
Coughs, Colds, Rheumatisna, and all Hysterical and 
Nervous Complaints they give instant relief, Sold by 
all Druggists at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 43 6d, and 11s per box. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

F TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOU-MALN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detested, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, Loudon. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 3ls 61; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oflice orders to be made payable to Joun Waite, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
))LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRALNS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawa on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 1és each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 











HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
—Every evening, the FORTY THIEVES. The 
Vokes Family. Premiere Danseuse, Mdlle. Bossi, 
Double Harlequinade. Clowns, U. Lauri and F, 
Evans; Harlequina & la Watteau, Miss Amy 
lind. Preceded by a Popular Farce. Prices from 
6d to £4 4s. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7, 
Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. Morning per- 
formances every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
Doors open at 1.30, commence at 2. Children and 
schools admitted at half-price to all parts of the 
theatre, upper gallery excepted. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The Eleventh Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN, 


from 10 until 6. Admission 1s. Catalogues 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall—H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


i her SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-OCOLOURS. — The Fifteenth Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN. 

5 Pull Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 

RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


FILLS’ BE 




















BEST BIRKD’S-EYE. 
—This Tobacco is now put upin ONE-OUNCB 
PACKETS, in addition to the other sizes, the Label 
being a reduced fac-simile of that used for the Two- 
Ounce Packets. 
. D. and H. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C.; and Bristol. 
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“The EXPOSITOR” is a publication of sterling value.” 


Canon FARRAR on “ The Results of the Exile and the Origin 
of Pharisaism,” Professor BRUCE on“ The Judgment of Jesus on 
John the Baptist,” Rev. J. RAWSON LUMBY, B.D., on “ The 
Gospel in the Epistles,” Rev. R. E. BARTLETT, M.A., on“ The 
Cloud of Witnesses,” and the Rev. S. COX’S “ New Translation and 


Commentary on Job,” will be found in 
February. Now ready, 1s, post free. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


—Spectator. 


NOVELS in Monthly Vol 


the EXPOSITOR for 
This New Edition will 





PROFESSOR BAIN'’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
oe DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE :— 
Deductive, 4s 6d. Inductive, 6s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Third Edition, 10s 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s 6d. 


ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s, 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 


THE ONLY 


4s 6d. 





CALCULDS, containing the Theory of Plane Curves, with numerous 
ILLIAMSON, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Third Edition, revised and considerably enlarged. 
By the same Author, Second Edition shortly. 
An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 


mples. By BENJAMIN 


with numerous Examples. 


London: LONGMANS and Oo. 


NEW EDITION of WILLIAMSON on CALCULUS. 
volume, post 8vo, price 10s 6d, c! 


In one loth. 
A‘ ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 


Or, A 
WILL BE PUBL 


THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION 


OF 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS beg to announce that they are about 
to issue an ENTIRELY NEW LIBRARY EDITION of LORD LYTTON'S 


umes, price 7s 6d each. 
be printed in demy 8vo by Clay, from new type, and 
will contain 


ALL THE NOVELS OF LORD LYTTON, 


FORMING 


COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION 


Ever Issued of the Novels of this famous Author. 





THE FIRST VOLUME, 


PELHAM, 


dventures of a Gentleman, 
ISHED ON THE 20TH FEBRUARY, 1877. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 








J 
HE PROPHE’ and PRO 


ETS and In 8vo, PH EC Yin ISRAEL ion 
In : an 


This Library contains 


Historical and Critical Inquiry. By Dr. A. KUENEN, Prof. of Theol. in the various La: 


Univ. of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch by the 
an Introduction by J. Murr, Esq., D.O.L. 


London: LON@MANS and Co. 


Rev. A. MILROY, M.A., with | ""Sobscriptions: £3 @ 





Just published, 1 vol., price 2s 6d. 
ANNING the ROYAL NAVY and MERCANTILE 
M. ; also 


BELLIGERENT and NEUTRAL RIGHTS in the EVENT of WAR. 


By W. S. Linpsay, 


Author of “ History of Merchant Shipping.” 
London: PEwrTress and Oo., 15 Great Queen Street, W.C., 


and all Booksellers. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 


¥ounded 1841 


PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


IDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, x 
85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


r, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. 
open from Ten to half-past oe. on application. 


ng-room 
HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 





all Wine Merchan 
Maidstone. Oarriage free 


NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen’s 
DW Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman’s 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, ~ lied by 


its, or direct, on prepayment, by T. GRA 
in England. — 


tillery, 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 

ances effected in all | arto oe oe a LOVELL, 
Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 

Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
\ 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 








Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 

tained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


A CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be poses st a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENG ‘ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand La: t Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Che irman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
pala Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 











up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake theagency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 

itish and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
Sxed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


PALoMIN O, dry delicate SHERRY, 
30s. per dozen. Produced from one of the 
finest Grapes grown in Spain. Recommended with 
Confidence. Railway 7 

HENRY BRETT and CO., 26 and 27 High Holborn. 








Se and CO.’S SOUPS. 





pPaaeanvED PROVISIONS, and 





yo and GAME PIES; also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PostuE SOUP, and _ other 





. irs for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 58, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 6d; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 


By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 


Travelling-Bag. 
FISHERS STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST Free. 188 STRAND. 


4 eeeee and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


MILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BONDSTREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 











GAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
— a Covered in One Piece. 





In consequence of Spurious {mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 

and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their si ture— 
_s LEA and PERRINS,” ‘ 
which signature is placed on every bottle ° 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0ssE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 





SYMINGTON’S 
ATENT PEA FLOUR, 
is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires 
no boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen of rich soup. 
kets, 1d. 2d, 4d, and 6d; or in tins, 1s, ls 6d, 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 

Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lilustrated Catalogues 
post free from 

HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 








a hb 
an each. 
W. SYMINGTON and OO., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough, 
Sold by allGrocers. 00 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Though good 
health is a> ~ high 4 how re- 
gardiess le often are of the former, how covetous 
of the totter! Many suffer their strength to drain 
away ere maturity is reached, through ignorance of 
the facility afforded by these incomparable Pills of 
checking the first untoward symptoms of derangement, 
and reiustating order, without interfering in the 
least with their pleasures or pursuits. To the young 
especially it is important to maintain the highest 
digestive efficiency, without which the growth is 
i, the les become lax, the frame feeble, 
and the mind slothful. The removal of indigestion 
by these Pills is so easy, that none save the most 











Established 1829. 





Leicester Square, London. 





thoughtless would permitit to sap up the springs of life. 


| 
| 
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MISS EDWARDS’S TRAVELS IN EGYPT. 


Just published, in One Volume imperial 8vo, bound in Ornamental Covers designed by the Author, 
price Two Guineas. 


A THOUSAND MILES UP 


through Egypt and Nubia to the Second 


“ Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys,” “ Barbara’s History,” &c. With Fac-similes 
of Inscriptions, Ground-plans, Two Coloured Maps of the Nile from Alexandria to Dongola, 


and Eighty Illustrations, engraved on Woo 


“One of those works whose obvious attractiveness 
may, at first, detract from the recognition of their real 
merits...... Her seventy and more illustrations are 
grounded, not on easy sketches, but on finished draw- 
ings which she has made; and grave thought is inter- 
woven with lighter material in her text. The book 
unites the characters of a good guide up the Nile and 
a charming companion for home.”—Guardian. 


“Miss Edwards, the author of ‘A Thousand Miles 
Up the Nile,’ when she went to Egypt, felt the want of 
@ guide, and at once set to work to educate herself. 
Her reward is that the story of her Nile voyage is a 
popular introduction to the study of the monuments 
she saw. The book is, however, not a learned one, and 
the general reader may go cheerfully through it from 
cover to cover, as @ child reads Gulliver's travels, with- 
out a suspicion of the hidden meaning......It is no small 
matter to have produced a very pleasant book, which 
travellers on the Nile will find the best help they can 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


the NILE, being a Journey 


Cataract. By Ameria B. Epwarps, author of 


d from Drawings by the Author. 


have, if they would see the monuments of Egypt by the 
aid of the light which modern research has thrown 
upon them.”—Times. 

“ The author has studied her subjects with great 
care; she has consulted and compared authorities, 
ancient and modern, with much industry; and her 
examination of the remains she describes was a labour 
of love and enthusiasm......Nor does she confine her 
attention to art and archeology. She gives many fresh 
and lively sketches of the often described life of the 
dahabeeah; of its great events, such as sand-storms 
and shooting the cataracts; of the scenery and the 
social habits of the natives. As for the numerous 
illustrations that are 80 conspicuous a feature of the 
work, although they merely come in as subsidiary to 
the letterpress, they seem to us to leave nothing to 
desire. They show that the author is as much at home 
with the pencil as the pen, while it is clear that she 
must have been at least as industrious in drawing as 
in writing.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 








The SECOND EDITION of 


for JANUARY, is just published. 


CONTENTS. 


1.THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL. 

2. TRAVELS IN THE CAUCASUS. 

3, FOXEL ON THE ANTS OF SWITZERLAND. 

4. MEDITERRANEAN DELTAS. 

5. THE PASTON LETTERS. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


the EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


6. NEW ARCTIC LANDS. 

7. LIFE OF WILLIAM, EARL OF SHELBURNE. 

8. WOOD'S TEMPLE OF EPHESUS. 

9. VON REUMONT’S LIFE OF LORENZO DE 
MEDICI. 

10. TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 


Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 





Monthly, 2s 6d. 


THE CONTEMPO 


CONTENTS for 


1. MR. LOWE AND THE VIVISECTION ACT. By 
Frances Power Cobbe. 

2. “MIDDLEMARCH " and “ DANIEL DERONDA.” 
By Edward Dowden, LL.D. | 

3. HENRIETTA MARIA: the Roman Catholics and 
Puritans. By Peter Bayne, M.A. 

4. EVOLUTION AND THE VEGETABLE KING- 
DOM. By William Carruthers, F.R.S., Keeper of 
Botany, British Museum. 

5, Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN ON ENGLISH THOUGHT. 
By John Hunt, M.A. 

6. HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS: the Duty of the 
State. By John Charles Bucknill, M.D. 


STRAHAN and COMPANY (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 


RARY REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY. 
| 7. PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE 
IN FRANCE. By A. Orr. 

8. TRANSCENDENTALISM IN ENGLAND, NEW 
ENGLAND, AND INDIA. By Henry Hol- 
beach. 

9. THE ENGLISH NATION IN RELATION TO 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. By Edward A. 
Freeman, D.C.L. 

ESSAYS AND NOTICES,.—Editing, The Higher Con- 
troversy and Periodical Literature, Mob Enthusi- 
asm, Church Building, The Morality of Mistake, 
Recent Novels and Biographies. 





On the 29th NHILL Shilling), No. 206. 
HE CORNHI MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
MAURIER and FRANK DICKSBE. 


ONTENTS. 

EREMA; OR, My FATHER'SSIN. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 17.—Hard and Soft. 18.—Out of the Golden 
Gate. 19.—Inside the Channe]. 20.—Bruntsea. 21, 
—Listless. 

Hoors IN A LIBRARY. No. 19.—Fielding’s Novels. 

FOLKLORE OF THE COUNTY OF DONEGAL. 

GREAT STORMS. 

A FASHIONABLE BATH IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

THE RAIN-CLOUD. 

ON FALLING IN LOVE. 

BULGARIAN POPULAR SONGS, 

CaritTi. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 25.—An Idealist. 
26.—In the “ House.” 27.—The Wolf in Sheep's 
Clothing. 

London: SmiTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, No. LXXXVL. 
FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
MESMERISM, ODYLISM, TABLE-TURNING, AND SPIRITU- 
ALISM. 
Our NEW FRIGATES. 
ENGLISH LOCAL ETYMOLOGY. 
THe House or Lorps. 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN EGYPT. 
CARNOT'’S PLAN FOR INVADING ENGLAND. 
THE TECHNICAL TRADE-SCHOOLS OF NORTH GERMANY. 
THE CORNISH PILCHARD FISHERIES, 
TUSCAN PEASANT-PLAYS. 
BaltisH TRapDB.—No. VI. France. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


i BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXXIX., for JANUARY, is now 

ready, price 6s. Post free for the year, 21s, in advance. 

CONTENTS. 

JULIAN’S LETTERS. 

THE POETRY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 

ALEXANDER VINET. 

PRIESTHOOD IN THE LIGHT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

HERBERT SPENCER’S SOCIOLOGY: ITS GROUND, 
MOTIVE, AND SPHERE. 

GuIzoT’s HisTORY OF FRANCE. 

THE SERVIAN WAR. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 











ENF FPonr 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 285, is J renner this day. 
ONTENTS. 
1. WOLSEY AND THE Divorce oF Henry VIII. 
2. OLD NoRSE MIRROR OF MEN AND MANNERS. 
| 3. Dr, CARPENTER’S MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
4. ENGLISH POLICY IN SOUTH APRICA. 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE 
ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
A FRENCH ORITIC ON MILTON. 
MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 
A RAMBLE ROUND THE WORLD. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION AND THE CONFERENCE. 
JOHN MuBRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SEN a 





This day is published. 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
New Series. No. LV. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
Crvit INTOLERANCE OF RELIGIOUS ERROR.—PRO- 
FESSOR MIVART ON LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 
S. JOSOPHAT, MARTYR OF CATHOLIC UNITY. 
CARDINAL ANTONELLI. 
ROMAN History. 
THE PAST AND PRESENT IN PRANCB. 
CHARAOTER OF JULIUS CA&SAR. 
CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE SONNBT. 
THE CLOUD IN THE EAST. 
AN EXAMINATION OF Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman Street, 
and 63 Paternoster Row. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 208, for FEBRUARY, price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 


" 


SP NH Ow coro 


-_ 
J 





i, a ry FOREIGN SHIPS-OF-WAR. By G.Shaw- 
evre, 

2. YOUNG MusGRAVE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 4-6. 

8. THe OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL. By Professor 
Goldwin Smith. 

4. Lorp SPENCER. By T. E, Kebbel. 

5. THE LIBERAL ASSOCIATION—THE “600 “—OF BrR- 
MINGHAM. By Rev. Henry W. Crosskey. 

6. Swret’s LOV&-STORY IN GERMAN LITERATURE. By 
Professor A. W. Ward. 

7. Our Doe D1. 

8. HaMONY: A POEM. By Miss Ellice Hopkins. 

9. LESLIE STEPHEN'S HisTorY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT. 


——___, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Steg, 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


Tales of our Great Families, By 

EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 2is, 

“Two exceedingly entertaining volumes,”—paz 
Mall Gazette. 


My Year in an Indian Fort. By 


Mrs. GUTHRI£, Author of “ Through Russia.” “: 


vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
By Alex- 

























































Historic Chateatx. 


ANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 1 yol. 8yo, 15s, 
“A very interesting volume.”"—7imes. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 


Professor CHARLES DUKE YONGE. Second an@ 
Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., with Portrait, 9s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1877, under the especial Patronage of Her 
Masesty. Oorrected by the Nobility, and con- 
taining all the New Creations. Forty-sixth 
Edition. 1 vol. with the Arms beautifully en- 
graved, bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
yt et 
“A well-written story. The rival Lilies are 
admirably contrasted.”"—Athengum, 

One Golden Summer. By Mrs. 
Diana, Lady Lyle. By W. Hep- 
WoRTH DIXON. 3 vols. [February 2. 
Her Plighted Troth. By Mrs, 

“ ee ho orning Post. 
Glencairn. ByIza Duffus Hardy. 

“ A remarkable and fascinating book.”—Post. 
Anne Warwick. By Georgiana 





1877 Edition now ready, 50s, elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland, by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. Containing 
Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &., 
of more than 12,000 distinguished ‘Heads of Families 
in the United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Pre- 
sumptive, together with a Record of the Patro’ at 
their disposal, the Offices which they hold or have 
held, their Town Addresses, Country Residences 
Clubs, &c. 
London: HARDWICKE and BoGugE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Ready, this day. 
W Y N ED D: <~a Novel. 
By FRANCES GERALDINE SOUTHERN. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s. 
REMINGTON and Oo., 5 Arundel Street, Strand, W.O. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
for FEBRUARY, 1877. No. DOOXXXVI. Price 
8 . 


CONTENTS. 
A WomAN-HatTes. Part 9. 
PHILANTHROPY IN WAR. 
New Books: BIOWRAPHIBS. 
THE SITUATION IN AMBRIOA. 
THe SINGER's Prize. J. B.S. 
PAULINE. Part 1. In the Hebrides. 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE. 
W. BLAcKWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, price 6d; post free, 74. 

HE LONDON MAGAZINE 

(FEBRUARY), a Monthly of Light Literature, 
&c. Containing ‘‘ May Fair,” “A Kickshin Match,’ 
“Goldsmith in the Temple,” “ Morituri te Salutant,” 
“Men (and Women) of the Time,” “The Bride of 
Death,” &c. 
London: JAMES BLACKWOOD and Oo., Lovell’s Court, 
Paternoster Row. 


HE PRESS of INDIA.—The Pro- 
prietors of “THE CALCUTTA ENGLISHMAN” 
beg to take the opportunity of the commencement of 
a new year to draw the attention of all those wishing 
to reach the Indian public to the leading position 
occupied by their Journal in the Press of India. The 
“DAILY ENGLISHMAN of CALOUTTA”™ has the 
largest circulation amongst the Services, as well as the 
indigo and tea planters, merchants, &., of any paper 
in India,and thus forms an unrivalled channel for 
Advertisements. 

For terms for Advertisements and subscription apply 
to STREET'S General Newspaper and Advertisement 
Offices, 30 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Serle Street, W.C., 
London. od 
ARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, 
including Early Poetry, Black- Letter Books, 
Plays, Illustrations by W. Blake, Cruikshank, 4c., 
many First Editions of Shelley, Coleridge, Byron, 


Fielding, Goldsmith, &c. Oatal 80 on 
receipt of six penny stamps. JOHN PEARSON, 























London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


By Jas. Cotter Morison. 





York Street, Covent Garden. 
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— 
FOURTH EDITION. 
Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s 6d, 


The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and 


the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Gentes in Creation, nA Marvels revealed 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM,— 





and explained by Natural Science. By F. A. PoucueT, M.D. Illustrated by Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt varie Lectiones Editionum Beze, 


272 Engravings on Wood, of which 55 are full-page size, and a Frontispiece in 
colours. 


“We can Jay me commend this work which is as admirably as it is copiously 


illustrated.” 
« It would be difficult to hit upon a more attractive volame."—Pall Mall Garette. 
“We know of no more attractive book fora py or one more likely to 

excite to farther study of natural science.”"—Land and Water. 
London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





Illustrated by 760 Wood Engravings and Three Coloured Plates, and accompanied 
by a Series of Problems, medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY : 


an Elementary Treatise. Translated and Edited, with extensive Additions, by 
J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's 
College, Belfast. 
Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 
Part + eee, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 
}) IIL ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
» IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 
“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms a 
model work for a class in experimental physics."—Saturday Review. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 


1. The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY : English, Technological, 
and Scientific. Adapted to the Present State of Literature, Science, and Art. 
With Supplement. Upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 2 large vols., 
including the Supplement, imperial 8vo, cloth, £4; or half-bound in morocco, 
£4 15s. 





“The best English Dictionary that exists."—Zritish Quarterly Review. 


2. The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 
Explanatory, Pronouncing. and Etymological. About 800 Engravings on 
Wood. Large 8yo, cloth, 25s; or half-bound in morocco, 32s. 

“ Next tothe more costly ‘Imperial’ the very best that has yet been compiled.” 

—London Review. 


3. The STUDENT'S eng DICTIONARY : Etymological, 
and bove 300 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 
16mo, cloth, Sal #, 78 6d; or halt-bound in calf, 10s 6d. 
“ This is the best + rma dictionary we have yet seen at all within mode- 
rate compass.”— Spectator. 


4,.A SMALLER DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE: being an Abridgment by the ed of the “ Student's 
Dictionary.” Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 3s 

“The etymological part of the work is well done. - thenesum. 
London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


seen ART JOURNAL for FEBRUARY (price 2s 6d) contains 
the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS, 
I, SUNSET—SUSSEX. After G. Cole. 
I. DR. PRIESTLEY. After J. F. Williamson. 
Ill, JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. After J. Schrader. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 
Norway. Chap.2. By R. T. Pritchett, ; The Works of Albert F. Bellows, N.A. 
F.S.A. Illustrated. Illustrated. 
Ja) > ging eee By E. Duffield | Symbols of the Seasons and Months 
represented in Early Art. By Charles 
Ja) nese Art. By Sir Rutherford Alcock, Boutell, M.A. Illustrated. 
, &c. Illustrated. British Art-Manufacture. Illustrated. 
outa ‘of the Pacific Railway. By W.| Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
H. Rideing. Illustrated. Reviews, &c., &c. 
London: Virtue and Co., Limited, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers | 


ice Sixpence. 
HE GARDENER: = “Monthly Magazine of Horticulture 
and Floriculture. Edited by DAvip THomson, Author of ** Handy Book of 
the Flower-Garden,” &c.; assisted by a Staff of Practical Gardeners throughout 
= United Kingdom. Yearly Subscription, 6s; or free by post, 7s, payable in 
vance. 











THE FeBRuARY NUMBER CONTAINS :— 

Bottom-Heat, &c. How to Keep Maiden-Hair Ferns Fresh 
Manures and Manuring. when Cut. 
Table Decoration. Gardening in London. 
Hints for Amateurs—February. Sympathy between Head and Under- 
The Chrysanthemum and its Culture. Gardeners. 
Lessons in Drawing, &c., for Young | The Apple—Cultural Suggestions. 

ers. Forcing in Darkness to Get the Common 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs—Alnus| Lilac White. 


(the Alder). Notes on Hardy Flowers—Alstre- 
The Natural Dissemination of Seeds. merias. 
Young Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement | Calendar. 

Societies. Notices to Correspondents. 


“A Seventh Year of Rest for Vines—| Chapters for Young Gardeners—The 
Would it be a Gain?” Art of Writing Correctly. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 37 Paternoster Row, London ; and 45 George 
Street, Edinburgh. 


HE LADIES’ TREASURY; a Household Magazine of 
Literature, Education, and Fashion. 6d Monthly, by post, 7d. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

A ef “Twist” (with a Frontis- Literary Notices. 
piece Our Poets’ Page. 

A Life’ 4 Drama. By the Author of “ St. Needlework. 
Elmo.” Parisian Gossip. 

Thomas Hood (Illustrated). The Fashions. 








ay , Tischendorfli, et Tregellesii. By the Rev. F. H. my tg oh M.A., 
D.C.L., LLD., Preben dary of Exeter. | _ New Edition, 16mo, 4s 6d. ‘is Edi- 

tion has upwards of 3,500 and ape gives | for 

the first time all the readings of co and of Tischend 

his last edition. An Edition on Writing-paper, with wide —- for Notes, 

half-bound, 12s. 


Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. London: WHITTAKER and Oo. 











New Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, demy 8vo, 1s. 


NOTES on GREEK ACCENTS. Drawn u 


are for the = of Cheltenham College. By ALFRED BARRY, a 
cipal of King’s College, London; formerly Principal of Cheltenham College. 


New and Revised Edition, post 8vo, 5s. 


HANDBOOK of the SLIDE-RULE, showing 


- ap meee oe ~ Bey (including Interest and Anguities) and Mensura- 

d Solid, including Land Surveying. With Numerous 

Exemplos — nd Usefal Tables. By W. H. BayLry, Hu M.'s East India Civil 
rvice 





NEW VOLUME of the FOREIGN CLASSIOS. 


SCHILLER'S MARIA STUART. Edited with 


a re Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory. for the Use of Schools. By 
ASTNER, French and German Master of the Charterhouse. Fcap 8vo, 3s. 


London: WHITTAKER and Oo. 





Feap. 8vo, Is. 


FRENCH PRIMER; or, Elementary French 
Grammar and Exercises for Junior Forms in Public and Preparatory Schools. 
By the Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Bachelier- 
és-Lettres of the University of France. 

New Editions, thoroughly Revised by F. E. A. Gase, Author of “ The French and 
English Dictionaries.”—Foap. 8vo,6d each ; in cloth, }s, 


GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA; being a 
otes 


Selection of the best French Tragedies and Comedies, with English 
and Arguments. Racine's *‘ Iphigénie " (the 20th volume), is now ready. 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, January 27, 1877. 


SAMUEL TINSLEYS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
NOTICE—NEARLY READY. 


The RISE and DECAY of the RULE of ISLAM. By 


ARCHIBALD J. DunN. Large post 8vo, 12s. 


TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. Large post 


8vo, 12s. 
“ A charming book, full of anecdotes of Western American Travel, and in which 
the author, who travelled from New York across the whole American Western 
desert, gives his experience of a a almost unknown to Euro colonists. 
We wish we could transcribe some of very clear descriptions of scenery, life, 
and manuers, in which this book abounds."—Public Opinion. 


THERESE HENNES, and her Musical Education: a 
Ly net Sketch. By her Fatser. Translated from the German MS. by 
ANNHEIMER. Crown 8vo, 58, 








POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
MAR’S WHITE WITCH. By Ge Gertrude Douglas, Author 


of “ Brown asa Berry,” &c. 3 vols 


DONE in the DARK. By the Author of “ Recommended 


to Mercy.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


RIDING-OUT the GALE. By Annette Lyster. 3 vols., 
JESSIE of BOULOGNE. By the Rev. C. Gillmor, M.A. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


SHE REIGNS ALONE. By Beatrice Yorke. 3 vols., 
31s 6d. 


LIFE OUT of DEATH: a Romance. 3 vols., price 31s 6d. 
AS the SHADOWS FALL. By J. Edward Muddock, 


Author of “A Wingless Angel,” &. 3 vols., 31s 6d 
“It is exceedingly interesting, and many of the descriptions, such as the burn- 
ing of the circus and the escape of the wild beasts in the Russian village, 
quite thrilling." —Academy. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 








The Visible and Invisible in Libraries. Notes on Dressmaking. 
John Herrick’s Oath. Beauty Column. | 
In the Way it is Done. A Tale by Mrs. The Useful Book. Cookery. 

Warren. Chess. Pastimes. 

French Lessons. Literal and Word for On-Dits and Facts of the Month. 

Word. Notices to Correspondents. 

A LARGE COLOURED FASHION PLATE:—Ball Dress of Faille—Evening 
Dress for a Young Lady. 

FASHIONS ENGR ‘AVINGS :—Home Uostume for Young Lady—Morning Robe 
(Back and Front View)—Black Silk Paletot, Braided—The Virginia Collarette— 
—- Hat for a Little Girl—Reception Dress—An Infant's Robe—Girl's Summer 

jetot. 

NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS:—Diagonal Stripe for Oounterpane—Em- 
broidered Doyleys. 

The JAN GARY PART of the LADIES’ TREASURY, beginning a NEW 
VOLUME, and containing the commencement of the NEW SERIAL TALE, is 


still on Sale. 
London: BsMross and Sons, 10 Paternoster Buildings. | 





| Italian Brigandage. By W. C. 


Price 74. 
XNHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for FEBRUARY. 


Ty Hygeia: a Model City of Health. 

Wits and Witticisms. Mr. Margary’s Journey from Shanghae 
Rural Life in France. to Bhamo. 

A Curate’s Holiday. In Four Chapters. | Crime in Italy. 

Children's Troubles. Archie Raeburn. 

The Beche-de-mer. The Banffshire Naturalist. By W.O. 


Editorial Note. Austrian Arctic Discovery. 
A Wasted Existence. By W.C. Toy-land. 
Famous British iments. The Month: Science and Arts. 


A Railway Trip in Japan. Three Poetical Pieces. 
Some Uncommon Pets. 
The LAST of the HADDONS. 
By Mrs. Newman, Author of “ Too Late,” :o Oe 1-5. 


W. and R. Cuameers, London and Ed 


| 
{ 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S 
SERIES OF SMALLER HISTORIES. 


For Schools and Young Persons. 


These Small Histories, edited by Dr. Wm. Smith, 
have been undertaken at the request of several 
teachers, who require for their pupils more e/ementary 
books than the “Student's Manuals.” The most 
recent authorities have been consulted, and it is con- 
fidently believed that the Works will be found to 
present careful and trustworthy accounts. 


* 
A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY 
of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. With 40 
Woodcuts. (370 pp.) 16mo. 3s 6d. 


“ This book is intended to be used with, and not in 
the place of, the Bible. The object of the author has 
been to supply a condensed manual of Scripture 
history for junior classes. A comprehensive, but at 
the same time, concise work of this description has 
long been a desideratum, and we have much pleasure 
in expressing our conviction that Dr. Smith has hit 
the mark exactly."—London Mirror. 


Il, 


A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY 
of the EAST, from the EARLIEST TIMES to the 
CONQUEST of ALEXANDER the GREAT. With 
70 Woodcuts. (310 pp.) 16mo, 3s 6d. 

“ This book is designed to aid the study of the Scrip- 
tures, by placing in their true historical relations those 
allusions to Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Phoenicia, and 
the Medo-Persian Empire, which form the background 
of the history of Israel from Abraham to Nehemiah. 
The present work is an indispensable adjunct of the 
‘Smaller Scripture History; and the two have been 
written expressly to be used together.”—Preface. 


Il. 


A SMALLER MANUAL of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY, With 36 Woodcuts. (240 pp.) 
16mo, 38 6d. 

“ This isan elementary work on Ancient Geography. 

The more important towns alone are mentioned; the 

historical notices are curtailed; modern names are 


introduced only in special cases, and a very ample 
Index is supplied.” —Preface. 


IV. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. 
(400 pp.) Post 8yo, 5s. 

This work has been drawn up for the Middle Forms 
in Public Schools, Ladies’ Seminaries, Training 


Colleges, Assistant and Pupil Teachers, Middle Class 
and Commercial Schools. 


Vv. 

A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE, 
from the EARLIEST TIMES to the ROMAN CON- 
QUEST. With 74 Woodcuts. (268 pp.) 16mo, 
3s 6d. 


vi. 

A SMALLER HISTORY of ROME, 
from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Empire. With 70 Woodcuts. 324 pp, 16mo, 
3s 6d, 


vit. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHO. 
LOGY, with Translations from the Ancient Poets, 
and Questions on the Work. With 90 Woodcuts. 
300 pp., 16mo, 8s 6d. 


VIII 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1868. 
With 68 Woodcuts. 400 pp., 16mo, 3s 6d. 


1X. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE; giving a Sketch of the Lives of 
our Chief Writers. 276 pp., 16mo, 3s 6d. 


x. 

SMALLER SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, selected from the Chief Authors, 
and Arranged Chronologically. With Explana- 
tory Notes. 368 pp., 16mo, 3s 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
% 


| DR. WM. SMITH'S 
CLASSICAL AND-LATIN DICTIONARIES, 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Various Writers. 
With 500 Illustrations.( 1,300 pp.) Medium 8vo, 28s. 
This work comprehends all the topics of Antiquities, 
including the Laws, Institutions, and d ti ges 
of the Greeks and Romans; Painting, Sculpture, Music, 
the Drama, &c. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of 
ANTIQUITIES, for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged 
from the above Work. 9th Edition. With 200 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


‘A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By 
Various Writers. With 564 Illustrations. (3,720 
pp.) 8 vols. medium 8vo, £4 4s. 

This work contains a history of the Ancient World, 
civil, literary, and ecclesiastical, from the earliest 
times to the downfall of the Roman Empire. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. 
With 4 Maps and 534 Illustrations. (2,512 pp.) 2 
vols. medium 8vo, £2 16s. 

This work presents the researches of modern 
scholars and the discoveries of modern travellers, 
including an account of the political history of both 
countries and cities, as well as of their geography. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 
BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY,and GEOGRAPHY, 
for the HIGHER FORMS in SCHOOLS. Con- 
densed from the above Dictionar‘es. Fourteenth 
Edition. With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY, for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged 
from the above work. Sixteenth Edition. With 
200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. With Tables of the Roman 
Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money. 13th 
Edition. (1,250 pp.) Medium vo, 21s. 

This work holds an intermediate place between the 
Thesaurus of Forcellini and the ordinary School Dic- 
tionaries, performing the same service for the Latin 
language as Liddell and Scott's Lexicon has done for 
the Greek. Great attention has been paid to 
Etymology. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 
DIOTIONARY. With a separate Dictionary of 
Proper Names, Tables of Roman Moneys, &c. For 
Junior Classes. Abrid from the above work. 
New Edition. Square 12mo, 7s 64. 


ACOPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original 
Sources. 2nd Edition. Medium 8vo, 21s. 

This work is a more complete and perfect English- 
Latin Dictionary than yet exists. It has been com- 
posed from beginning to end precisely as if there had 
been no work of the kind in our language, and every 
article _ been the result of original and independent 
research. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY, for Junior Classes. Abridged 
ge the above Work. 6th Edition. Square 12mo, 
7s 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Post 8vo, price 5s, with Illustrations, cloth elegant. 


HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES ; or, the 
Adventures of Three Boys in South Africa. By 
the Rev. H. C. ApAms, Author of “ School-Boy 
Honour,” &c. 

“ A book which will delight the heart of all Euglish 
boys.” —Standard. : 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul's 

Churchyard. 





Imp. 16mo, price 6s, with Illustrations, cloth elegant. 


The “OUZEL GALLEY”; or, Notes 
from an Old Sea-Log. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
“A moving tale of adventure by sea and land.” — 
Saturday Review. 
“Given in that realistic and graphic style for which 
Mr. Kingston is so famous.”—Nonconformist, 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 





Price 3s 6d, plain; 4s 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 


STAR-LIGHT STORIES Told to 
BRIGHT EYES and LISTENING EARS. By 
FANNY LABLACHE. Illustrated by K. Greenaway. 

“A charming book, by Miss Lablache, whose name 
eounds musica! enough, to begin with.”"— Punch. 

“The stories are all gracefully told, and evince a 
delicate and inventive talent. ‘Rulie’s Sacrifice’ is 
really beautiful, with a moral more touching than the 
story itself."—Athenwum, 

“If the hook had nothing but ‘Jack and the Fishes,’ 
we should not scruple to recommend it."”—Spectator. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul's 





Churchyard. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S ENGLISH COURSE, 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 
A PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN 


for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Edited b 
Satu, D.C.L., and LL.D. (368 pp.) Isme teen 


This book is a Primary History in no narro sense, 
It is an honest attempt to exhibit the leading facts 
and events of our history, free from political ang 
sectarian bias, and therefore will, it is h 
found suitable for schools in which children of varioug 
denominations are taught. 


“ This Primary History admirably fulfils the design 
of the work. Its style is good, its matter is welj 
arranged, and the pupil must be very stupid who fails 
to gather from its lively pages an intelligent account 
of the history of our united nation. It cannot fail to 
be a standard book.”"—John Bull. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
FOR MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOLS. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. With 194 Exercises. By Wy. 
Smita, D.C.L. and T. D. Hatt, M.A, W, 
Appendices. (256 pp.) Post Svo, 3s 6d. 


This Work has been prepared with a special view 
to the requirements of Schools in which English, as¢ 
living language, is systematically taught, and differs 
from most modern grammars in its thoroughly prac- 
tical character. A distinguishing feature of the book 
is the constant appeal for every usage to the authority 
of Standard English Authors. 


“Dr. Smith and Mr. Hall have succeeded in pro- 
ducing an admirable English Grammar. We cannot 
give it higher praise than to say that as a school 
grammar it is the best in this couotry. The writers 
have throughout aimed at making a serviceable work- 
ing school-book. There is a more complete and 
systematic treatment of Syntax than in any other 
works of the kind. It isa work thoroughly well done.” 
—English Churchman. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
CHILDREN. 


A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. With 84 Exer- 
cises and Questions. Based on the above work. 
By T. D. HALL, M.A. 16mo, Is. 


This work aims at the very clearest and simplest 
statement possible of the first principles of English 
Grammar. It is designed for the use of children of 
all classes, from about eight to twelve years of age. 


“We doubt whether any grammar of equal size 
could give an introduction to the English longuage 
more clear, ‘concise, and full than this does."— 
Watchman, 


GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 
A SCHOOL MANUAL of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. 
By JouN RICHARDSON, M.A., Diocesan Inspector 
of Schools. (400 pp.) Post 8vo, 5s. 


This work has been drawn up for the middle forms 
in Public Schools, Ladies’ Seminaries, Training Col- 
leges, Middle-Class and Commercial Schools. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s. 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
the Landing of Cesar to the Reign of Victoria. 
By EmILy Cooper. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Just published, fcap. on Saas price 10s, 300 copies 
in ° 
OTES on POPE. By Horace 


WALPOLE. Now first printed from the a of 
in the possession of Sir William Fraser, Bart., M.P., 





F. Harvey, 4 St. James's Street. 
Will be issued shortly, Part I. of 


A MODERN MINISTER, 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
rice One Shilling, 
Each containing 80 pp., with Two Illustrations. 


Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Rosert Watts, MD. 
M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court. Fleet St. 


By DON PEDRO VERDAD. 
At all Bookstalls, post 8vo, price 2d. 


N EXPOSTULATION with the 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES of LONDON. 
By Don Pepro VeRpapD, Author of “From Vineyard 
to Decanter.” 
8. STRAKER and Sons, 124 Fenchurch Street, and 26 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


fMHEATRE-BUILDING and the LAW. 
—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by 
post ); also for Views of Chancel and Pulpit, All 
Saints’, Cheltenham—Art in American Schools—Lord 
Granville’s Speech—The Clock of Beauvais—E 
London Industries—Mr. Page, C.E.—Temple of Disva 
at Ephesus—Balliol College—The Metropolitan Board's 

















Pians, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and of all Newsmen. 
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HDWARD STANFORD'S NEW LIST. 


Just published, in One Volume crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH LITER-- THE LIFE OF A SCOTTISH PROBATIONER. 


TURE. Ry Joun Dennis, Editor of “English 
Sonnets: a selection from 1547,” &c. Crown 8yo, 


cloth, 7s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Defoe—Prior—Steele—The Wartons—John 
Ww —Southey—English Lyrical Poetry—English 
oetry—The English Sonnet. 
“These are precisely what Mr. Dennis calls them— 
studies. He docs not aim at exhaustiveness in any one 
¢: but be thoughtfully indicates leading lines, and 
ves his subject most often with a new light sur- 
rounding it...... We should not omit to speak with 
satisfaction of the si plicity and unaffected finish of 
Mr. Dennis's style. It is graceful without rhetoric, 
direct, clear, and well suited to the subjects, evidently 
the result more of concern to be faithful and to 
understood than to be striking and effective."—British 
terly Review. 
«Jt abounds with admirable critical judgments, and 
will be found exceedingly valuable by lecturers on 
English literature, and by teachers of advanced classes 
in seminaries. "—Literary World. 
* We cannot hesitate for a moment to pronounce it 
anexcellent book. It has the charm—quite cartivating 
in these days—of being entirely void of affectation, 
extravagance, or any ‘trick of singularity; and it 
jays sound judgment, both moral and esthetic, 
oT a thorough mastery of the subjects with which it 
deals. These subjects are interesting, and are of the 
kind with which people who would keep abreast of the 
literary table-talk of the day ought to be familiar.”"— 


Spectator. 
The EMIGRANT and SPORTSMAN 


in CANADA: some Experiences ef an Old- 
Country Settler. With Sketches of Canadian 
Life, Sporting Adventures, and Observations on 
the Forests and Fauna. By J. J. Rowan. Large 
post 8vo, cloth, with Map, 10s 6d. 

“ Any one who has a notion of emigrating to Canada 
can hardly do better than buy Mr. Rowan's book. He 
gives a great deal of sound, practical information as 
to the persons who are likely to succeed, and those 
who had best stay away...... A great part of Mr. 
Rowan’s book is devoted to sport and natural history. 
He illustrates it by a very significant map, which 
shows at a glance the ranges of the various wild 
animals, as well as the zones of the different crops, 
and the timber that grows in the different forests...... 
The whole of the book will well repay reading."—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“The volume will be found of interest, not only to 
the emigrant, the sportsman, ana the naturalist, but 
to all who love good hunting aad trapping stories 
well told." —Nature. 

“Seldom, indeed, is it the reviewer's fortune to meet 
with such a thoroughly interesting book, treating sub- 
jects of so much attraction. Mr. Rowan is not only a 
thorough sportsman, an active and expert writer, but 
acultivated gentleman, qualities not often concentra- 
ted. His style is exceptionally good, and the infor- 
mation afforded, both to the emigrant and the lover 
ef sport, of the most useful kind, formed after the 
best of all teaching—practical experience."—Morning 

Advertiser. 

“The book is pleasant reading for any one, but for 
intending emigrants it is admirable. It gives just the 
sort of information for which such gentlemen so often 

ask, but ask in yain.”"—S/andard. 


CANOE and CAMP LIFE in BRITISH 
GUIANA. By O. BARRINGTON Brown, Associate 
of the Royal School of Mines, late Government 
Surveyor in Britieh Guiana. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
with Map and 10 Coloured IIustrations, 21s. 

“Since Schomburgk's journeys no one has added so 
much to the known geography of British Guiana, or 
has gained a more inti quai with every 

rt of the colony, than Mr. Barrington Brown, who 
best remembered as the discoverer of one of the 
t waterfalls of the world, the Kaieteur Fall, on the 
otaro river, @ tributary of the Essequibo. In his 
present book he has confined himself to the relation of 
the incidents that occurred during severa] years of 
travel, in which he explored and surveyed almost 
every corner of the country...... The book contains an 
overflowing wealth of observation about the teeming 
anima] and plant life of this region of rivers and 
foreste, more than enough to give interest to a dozen 
books of travel.”"—Academy. 

“Mr. Brown is a trained observer, well capable of 
appreciating the importance from a scientific point of 
view of the objects whic’: came under his notice...... 
On the whole, this is sue of the most fascinating, and 
it is certainly one of the most instructive books of 
travel that we have met with for a long time.” —Daily 

ews? 

“ One of the most interesting and picturesque books 
of South American travel we have ever read. The 
author is a keen observer of nature, and had ample 
opportunity as a Government surveyor to gratify his 
love of natural history...... Mr. Brown's book is one 
Without which no exploring naturalist's library can be 
considered complete."—Dai/y Telegraph. 














Being the Memoir of THOMAS DAVIDSON, with his Poems and Letters. 
By the Rev. JAMES BROWN, Minister of St. James’s Church, Paisley. 


“It isan unspeakable pleasure to a reviewer, weary of wading through piles of 
unexpectedly on a prize onde as this."—Nonconformist. Pe cep. pene 


“His was a singularly rich and attractive nature, overflowing with bright humour, with stro ‘affection- 
ateness, with perfect healthiness of spirit, and with quite except 1 poetie grace and power. _ of the 
letters are fully worthy of a place alongside such gems as are to be found in Charles Lamb."—Glasgow Herald. 
“ His poems bear the undoubted stamp of genius.”"— Scotsman. 
“ A deeply interesting picture of Scotch student life."—Edinburgh Courant. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Pablisher to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO. 





CABINET EDITION. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 
THE INVASION OF THE OCORIMEA. 


VOL. I. THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR. 
With a New Preface. 
PARALLELS AND CONTRASTS—THE YEAR 1853 AND THE YEAR 1876. 
The Cabinet Edition will comprise in Six Volumes, published Monthly, price Six o—- each, the 


contents of the Five Octavo Volumes of the present Edition, revi pared 
Author. With Maps and other Tlustrations.” an a a ay a 


The Second Volume will be published early in February. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published. 


WENODERH?H_OLM E: 
A Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of “A Painter's Camp,” “The Sylvan Year,” “Round my House,” &c. 
A New Edition, Revised, in crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Will be published on February 7th, 


THE CITY OF SUNSHINE: 
A Novel. 
By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 
Author of the ‘ Pundrapore Presidency” in Blackwood. 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo, £1 5s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Just ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 600, cloth, 18s. 


A SYSTEM OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By JOHN LANCELOT SHADWELL. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY EDITION OF 
In six oetavo volames, in cloth 10s 6d per vol., 
TENNYSO N. 12s 6d in Roxburghe binding. 
PRINTED IN LARGE TYPE, WITH ORNAMENTS DESIGNED BY THE CHISWICK PRESS. 


*,* The Handsomest Edition ever produced. 
HENRY S&S KING and CO., London. 





The NORTHERN BARRIERof INDIA: 
a Popular Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir 
Territories. By Freperic Drew, F.B.G.S., F.G.S., 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines, Assistant- 
Master at Eton College, late of the Maharajah of 
Kashmir's service; Author of “The Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories: a Geographical Account.” 
Large post 8vo, with Map and numerous I/lustra- 
tions, cloth, 12s. 

“In the present volume, I have selected from my 
work, ‘The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories,’ those 
parts which are most likely to interest the general 
Treader. To the other book I would refer any one 
who may wish for more detailed information, on such 
subjects as the physical condition of the country, the 
distribution of languages and faiths within it, its 
Political organisation, or the routes that traverse it.” 
—Extract from Preface. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR FEBRUARY. 
Ready early next week, postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’s CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR FEBRUARY. 
Roady early n>xt week, postage free on application. 











Cross, S.V. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY{(Limited), New Oxford Street. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
MonrerPat Postic-Hovses. (With 2 Diagrams.) By J. Chamberlain, M.P. 
SHALL WE CREATE A NEW UNIVERSITY? By the Right Hon. R. Lowe, M.P. 
Tittan. By A. Lang. 
Pavi Lovis Courter. By H. D. Traill. 
Tue ORGANISATION OF TEACHING. By Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P. 
Tue REFORM OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. By Sir R. Blennerhassett. 
AMERICA AND INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. By O. E. Appleton. 
A New Work ON RussiA. By the Editor. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
BooKs OF THE MONTH. 





THIRD EDITION OF 


ENGLAND’S POLICY IN THE EAST. 


Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged, with Two Statistical Tables showing the 

Population, Revenue, Imports, Exports, Public Debt, Army and Navy of all the 

Powers interested in the Eastern Question, and the Religions and Nationalities 
of the Turkish Empire. 


By Baron HENRY DE WORMS. 


Demy 8vo, 5s, this day. 





SECOND EDITION of 


The AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE, by Baron Henry de 


WorMS, is now ready, demy 8vo, 9s. 


TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY of the EASTERN QUESTION. 
Being a Revised Edition of “ A Residence in Bulgaria.” By S.G. B. St. Cuarr, 
Captain late 21st Fusiliers, and CHARLES A. BRoPHY. Demy 8vo, 9s. 

[Now ready. 


TWO CHANCELLORS: Prince Gortchakof and Prince 
Bismarck. By M. JuLtIAN KLAczKO. Translated by Mrs. Tait. New and 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the HISTORICAL 
COLLECTION of WATER-OCOLOUR PAINTINGS in the SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON MUSEUM. With an Introductory Notice by SAMUEL REDGRAVE. 
With numerous Chromolithographs and other Illustrations. Published for 
os —— Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education. 

yal 8yo, 21s. 


ROSINE. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. With Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. Uniform with “ Katerfelto.’’ 


FORTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS of LIFE, LITERA- 
TURE, and PUBLIC AFFAIRS. From 1830 to 1870. By CHARLES MACKAY, 
LL.D. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 288. 


SPORTS in MANY LANDS. By “The Old Shekarry.” 


With nearly 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


ART in ORNAMENT and DRESS. Translated from the 
French of CHARLES BLANC, Member of the Institute, and formerly Director of 
Fine Arts. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“ Every line M. Charles Blanc writes on these and kindred subjects is full of 
admirable taste and good sense, showing his consummate skill and experience as 
an art critic.”—Queen. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. From 1830 to the Resigna- 
tion of the Gladstone Ministry. By the Rev. W. Nassau MOLEsworra, M.A. 
Carefully Revised and carried up to March, 1874. A New Edition, abridged 
for the use of Schools. In 1 vol. post 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 





NEW NOVELS. 
BOUND to WIN: a Tale of the Turf. By Hawley Smart, 


saat Author of “ Breezie Langton,’ “ A Race for a Wife,” &. 3 vols, [Next week. 


CONDONED. By AnnaC. Steele, Author of “ Gardenhurst,” 


“So Runs the World Away,” “ Broken Toys,” &c. 3 vols. 


COURTSHIP in SEVENTEEN HUNDRED and TWENTY; 


in EIGHTEEN HUNDRED and SIXTY. By HAWLBY SMART. 2 vols. 


CARSTAIRS. By Massingberd Home, Author of ‘“‘ Shadows 


Cast Before.” 3 vols. 
FOOLS of FORTUNE : a Novel. By Frederick Boyle. 3 vols. 
A WOOING of ATE. By John Ollive. 3 vols. 
IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Tit for Tit.” 3 vols. 


FASHION and PASSION; or, Life in Mayfair. By the 


Duke Dk MgpinA PoMAR. New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SONS 
NEW WORKS. 





A WINTER in the CITY of PLEASURE; 


or, Life on the Lower Danube. By FLORENCE K. Ber@er. large 
8y0, 21s. 4 — crown 


WITHIN the ARCTIC CIRCLE. kx. 


periences of Travel in Norway and Lapland. By S. H. Kent. 
Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 2is. 4 wa Four 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of CELE. 


BRATED VIOLINISTS. Lulli, Corelli, the Bannisters, Tartini, Viotti, 
De Beriot, Ole Bull, Ernst,Joachim,&c. By Dr. PHIPSON. In crown 8vo, 7s6d, 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


The CRISIS and the CONFERENCE 


Thoughts of a Bystander. By ALFRED H. Lovuts. 


The LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT? 


BROWNING. With Commentaries on Contemporaries by R. H. ORNE, 
Edited by 8S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 2 vols., ais. ° = 


“The reading public will be thankful for a gift so interesting and so 

oseced these letters show a simplicity almost girlish and a sweet irony that are ag 
graceful as they are surprising, in one who saw so little and who suffered so 

The early ones are somewhat reserved and deprecatory; the young authoresg 
holds her correspondent in great awe, scarcely dares to question one of hig 
dicta, but by ‘ees she grows bolder, she is less deferential to Mr. Horne, and 
her livelier letters are simply delightful...... It has never hitherto been known 
how much Mr. Horne owed his invalid friend, and it is one of the most inter. 
esting surprises of these volumes."—Z.raminer . 


UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM: an Ac. 


count of Some of the Principal Difficulties encountered in its Exploration 

and the Results obtained. With a Narrative of an Expedition through the 

Jordan Valley and a Visit to the Samaritans. By CHARLES WARREN, Uaptain 

in the Corps of Royal Engineers, F.G.S., F.B.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., late in 

—- of the Explorations in the Holy Land. In demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 
8. 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 





SECOND EDITION OF 
MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW PROSE ROMANOE, 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of “ White Rose and Red.” 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


“ Could the prettiest of rhymed stanzas be much prettier than that in which we 
are told how the two cousins first discovered that their love was not that of 
brother and sister? Weare no blind admirers of the author of ‘ The Shadow of 
the Sword ;’ but we are bound to say that in these volumes he has taught a lesson 
to his brother, and above all, to his sister, novelists, which we wish they 
would learn. The lesson is, that nothing is more pure and modest than a really 
strong passion...... "— Standard. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 


BLACK SPIRITS and WHITE. By Frances 
eee ae Author of “ Aunt Margaret's Trouble,” &. 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT.” 


The DARK COLLEEN. By the Author of 


“The Queen of Connaught.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
“In Morna we have one of the noblest and most beautiful heroines in fiction."— 
Yorick. 
Miss BROUGHTON’'S NEW NOVEL. 
JOAN. By Rhoda Broughton. In 8 vols. 
crown 8yvo. 
Mr. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON'S NEW NOVEL. 


HE WOULD BE a SOLDIER. By &. 


MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, Author of “The Girl He Left Behind Him,” “Tom 
Bulkely of Lissington,” &c. In crown 8vo, with Four Illustrations, price 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF - STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.0. 
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NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES.. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


ACROSS AFRICA. 


By COMMANDER CAMERON, RB.N., C.B. 


With 200 Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches, Maps, &. 


Tue Tres. 

“ After reading these two volumes we wonder how Cameron managed 
to emerge with his life. We hope that what we have written will in- 
duce our readers to peruse the volumes for themselves. Their interest 
js genuine and well-sustained from first to last. The value of the work 
js much enhanced by the many varied and well-oxecuted illustrations.” 


Tue Datry TELEGRAPH. 
« Whatever objections may be taken to his geographical conclusions, 
nobody can deny that he has placed his name amongst the immortals 
of discovery by his bold march of 3,000 miles from coast to coast, 1,200 
miles of which were but one weary tramp through lands over which no 
white man’s foot had ever trod before, As to the book, in which he 
has written out the story of his adventures, it is a most fascinating 
narrative. Clear, coherent, and graphic, it cannot fail to be read with 
deep interest from beginning to end. It is written in a frank, manly, 
and cheerful spirit, and there is in it an undercurrent of quiet enthu- 
siasm which must enlist the sympathies of all classes of readers.” 


Tue Liverroot ALBION. 

“A simple-minded, straightforward, courageous man, without an idea 
of speaking a word more than the truth, or of angling for laudation, he 
has produced a work characteristic of himself in every respect. The 
style is of the simplest narrative, and so unpretentious that at times it 
seems hard to realise that what we are reading is the record of the 
greatest exploit of travel ever accomplished.” 


Tae Leeps Mercury. 

“From beginning to end the interest is thoroughly well maintained. 
The scenes through which the expedition passed, the peculiarities of 
the country, the appearance of the people, their dress, habits, mode of 
life, and industries, his troubles and misadveutures, his scientific ob- 
servations and their results, all are woven together in a narrative of so 
much power that the book cannot fail to take a high place in the 
records of African travelling.” 


Tue Brruincnam Datrry Post. 

“One great merit of Commander Cameron’s famous walk is that 
from beginning to end it was, like Livingstone’s journey, a mission of 
peace. In all his transactions with the natives he rarely found it 
needful to use force, and often not even threats. His diplomacy was 
almost as remarkable as his endurance, his patience as wonderful as 
his persistence, his coolness as marvellous as his courage. As an 
observer, he is acute, careful, graphic; botany and geology are equally 
interesting to him, and are the subjects of constant remark, and the 
numerous woodcuts of people, places, customs, weapons, and implements 
generally, are remarkably interesting.” 


Tue BraprorD CHRONICLE. 

“He battled bravely with almost insurmountable difficulties, and his 
book will find its way into every library worthy of the name in Great 
Britain.” 

Tue Giascow News. 

“The most absorbing and fascinating work of the kind since Dr. 
Livingstone’s journals. It is a distinct contribution to geography in its 
highest sense.” 

Tue DounpEE ADVERTISER. 

“Commander Cameron’s feat, simply as a physical achievement, is 
one to stir the blood and enlist the best feelings of human nature. 
Bat, as the young traveller’s story abundantly testifies, the mental and 
moral qualities displayed in carrying out his self-imposed task surpassed 
even his splendid physical powers. If anything was wanting to add to 
his reputation and confirm the high opinion which his countrymen and 
the world have formed of him, it will be found in the fresh, modest, yet 
manly narrative in which he has given permanent shape to his experi- 
ences and impressions as an African traveller.” 





BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LITERARY and 


THEOLOGICAL REMAINS. Edited by the Rev. Canon Perowng. 
Vols. I. and IL, CHARGES. Demy 8vo, 30s. 


“ Bishop Thirlwall was not only foremost in the intellectual ranks of 
the clergy, he was, by almost universal consent, foremost in the intelli- 
gence of Great Britain......In these ‘Remains’ of his authorship, as 
they are fitly called, there is something so peculiarly his own, so trans- 
cendently beyond and beside the utterances of any other prelate or 
pastor of his time, that, instead of complaining we have not more, we 
may be thankful that we have gained so much...... The volumes form 
the most complete record that exists, and the best manual that a theo- 
logical student could peruse, of English ecclesiastical history during this 
memorable epoch.”—Times. 

“We commend these volumes to the study of all who wish to rise 
above the strife of words into a serener region.” ——GUARDIAN. 

“ A fresh perusal of these remarkable charges will only deepen the 
impression of their extraordinary ability and extensive learning, and of 
their permanent value as a contribution to the history of recent theo- 
logical controversy.” INQUIRER. 


Vol. III. MISCELLANIES, will be published immediately. 





LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


The EASTERN QUESTION. 


MALCOLM MACCOLL, M.A, 8vo. 


By the Rev. 


(Nearly ready. 


The LIFE of Sir WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Bart. 


Partly Written by himself; Edited and Completed by W. Pos, F.R.S. 8yo, 
with Portrait, 18s. 


BRITISH SEAMEN, as described in Recent 


Parliamentary and Official Documents. By THomas Brassey, M.P. 
of “Work and Wages.” 8vyo, 10s 6d. 7 ’ » Author 


CHURCH and STATE: their Relations His- 


torically Developed. By Professor GEFFCKEN, Strasburg. T. 
E. Faimrax TAYLOR. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. g Translated by 


A YEAR in WESTERN FRANCE. 


BeTHAM-EpWARDS. Orown 8vo, Frontispiece, 10s 6d. 


DISCOVERIES at EPHESUS, including the 


Site and Remains of the Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. lb 
Imperial 8vo, copiously illustrated, 63s. vs S Wem, FSA. 


A THOUSAND MILES UP the NILE, being a 


——— pn — Ft ~~ ¥ to the SECOND CATARACT. By 
ELIA DWARDS. ps of the Nile and 80 Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author. Imperial 8vo, 42s. ; . 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 


MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, corrected to 
nt Time by H. G. REID; with 11 Maps and 30 Charts. 8vo, 63s. 
New SUPPLEMENT, 3s 6d. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GAZETTEER of the 


WORLD, or General Dicti of G New Edition, thorough! 
Revised. 8yo, 42s. , [On February 12.” 


The ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art Student 


in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of “Mademoiselle Mori.” Third 
Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


By M. 


& 
® 





Pp . 


The LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of 


HEINRIOH HEINE. By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 


OUR NEW JUDICIAL SYSTEM, as Re- 


constructed under the Judicature Acts, including the Act of 1876; with 
Comments on their Effect and Operation. By W. F. FINLASON, Barrister-at- 
Law. Orown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY, in Twenty-eight entirely New Coloured Edited by the 
Rev. G. Butter, M.A. Imperial 8vo, or imperial 4to, 78 


ARISTOTLE'’S POLITICS. LI. IIL, IV. (VIL) 


Greek Text. English Translation by W. E. BOLLAND, M.A, Short Introductory 
Essay by A. LANG, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Epochs of Ancient History. 


The GRACCHI, MARIUS, and SULLA. By 


A. H. Bresty, M.A., Assistant-Master, Marlborough College. Feap. 8vo, with 


Maps, 2s 6d. (Nearly ready. 


REPORT on the EDUCATION and CARE of 


IDIOTS, IMBECILES, and HARMLESS LUNATIOS. By a Special Committee 
of the Charity Organisation Society. Price 1s. 


ANTHRACEN ; its Constitution, Properties, 


Manufacture, and Derivatives, with its Application in Dyeing and Printing. 
By G. AUERBACH. Translated and Edited by W. Crookes, F.R.S. 8vo, 12s. 


[On Wednesday next. 
WOOD'S INSECTS ABROAD; being a 
Popular Account of Structure, Habits, and Transforma- 


Foreign Insects, their 
ds of 700 Wood 


tions. 8vo, 14s, 


Dr. BULL’S HINTS to MOTHERS for the 


MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
Improved. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Dr. BULL on the MATERNAL MANAGE- 


MENT of CHILDREN in HEALTH and DISEASE. New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and Improved. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


With up 





Text-Books of Science. 


THOME’S STRUCTURAL and PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL BOTANY. Translated and Edited by A. W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc., 
F.L.S. With many Woodcuts. Small 8vo, 6s. Un a few days. 





DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES and theif 
RELATION to OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. Lectures delivered 
to Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J. B. Moztey,D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, and 
Canon of Christ Church, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED before the UNI- 
VERSITY of OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. By J. B. 
Moztey, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Author of “ Lectures on the Miracles,” &c. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


—_—_— 


FENELON, ARCHBISHOP of CAMBRAI. A 
Biographical Sketch. By the Author of “Life of S. Francis de 
Sales,” “ Life of Bossuet,” “ A Dominican Artist,” &c. Crown 8vo, 


10s 6d. 


The ORTHODOX DOCTRINE of the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND EXPLAINED in a COMMENTARY on the THIRTY- 
NINE ARTICLES. By the Rev. T. I. Batt. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, M.A., Vicar of Frome- 
Selwood. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 








The CHILD SAMUEL: a Practical and 
Devotional Commentary on the Birth and Childhood of the Prophet 
Samuel, as recorded in 1 Sam. i., ii. 1—27, iii. Designed as a Help 
to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures for Children and Young 
Persons. By Epwarp Merrick Goutsury, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Small 8yo, 5s. 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY. A First 
Book for Students. By J. P. Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester; Author of “A 
Key to the Four Gospels,” and Editor of “ Manuals of Religious 
Instruction,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The GREEK TESTAMENT. With a Criti- 
cally Revised Text; a Digest of Various Readings; Marginal 
References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and a 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the Use of Theological 
Students and Ministers. By Henry AtForp, D.D., late Dean of 


Canterbury. 
Vol. I1.—ACTS to II. CORINTHIANS. New Edition, Revised, 
8vo, 24s, 


The REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND;; its History, Principles, and Results. A.D. 1514-1547. 
By the Rev. Jonn Henry Brunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of “The 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c. Third Edition, 8vo, 16s. 


The PRAYER-BOOK INTERLEAVED, With 


Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes, arranged parallel 
to the Text. By the Rev. W. M. Campton, D.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen’s College, and Rector of St. Botolph’s; and the 
Rev. W. J. Beamont, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
Ninth Edition, Small 8yvo, 7s 6d. 





The BOOK of CHURCH LAW; being an 


Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and Laity 
of the Church of England. By the Rev. Joun Henry Bunt, M.A., 
F.S.A. Revised by WALTER G. F. Paritirmore, D.C.L., Barrister- 
at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


The COMPENDIOUS EDITION of the 
ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, forming. a Concisg 
Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England, 
By the Rev. Joun Henry Bront, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the 
“‘Dictionary of Sectsand Heresies,” &c., &e. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d; 
half-morocco, 168; morocco limp, 17s 6d. 


STANDARD. 

“This is a compendious edition of the author's well-known and masterly work 

on the subject. It will be found extremely useful to all Churchmen.” 
CHURCH TIMES. 

“We hope that the new issue will obtain a wide circulation, as it will tend to 
advance that intelligent appreciation of the Prayer-book which all faithful 
English Church-people of education ought to have at the present time.” 

ScoTTIsH GUARDIAN. 

“ A work which has deservedly taken its place as exhaustive of its 
It leaves absolutely nothing to be supplied by any later gleaners in the same 
and as a concise commentary on the devotional system of the Church of 
it has no rivals. To a thorough comprehension of the spirit as well as the history 
of our Liturgy it is a guide at once devout and exact, learned and reverent.” 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

“So much has already been said in commendation of this most useful work of 
Mr. Blunt's, that it only remains for us to thank him for having now placédi¢ 
within reach of the many.” 

ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 

“Only a few of many who claim—and on the whole, justly—to mem. 
bers of the English Church are at all likely to know even a small part of what 
this book will teach them as to the origin of her ritual and the changes through 
which it has gone.” 


By the same Editor. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commen. 
tary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. Sixth 
Edition, Revised. By Various Wrirers. Imperial 8vo, 36s; or 
in half-morocco, £2 8s. 


[This large edition contains the Latin and Greek originals, together with tech- 
nical ritual anuotations, mar; l references, &c., which are necessarily omitted for 
want of room iu the Compen Edition.) 

GUARDIAN. 

‘“‘ Whether as, historically, showing how the Prayer-book came to be what it is; 
or, ritually, how it designs itself to be rendered from word into act; or, theologi- 
cally, as exhibiting the relation between doctrine and worship on which it is 
framed, the book amasses a world of information, carefully ited, and errs 
commonly, if at all, on the side of excess.” 


DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 
ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Various Writers. Imperial 8vo, 36s.; or in 
half-morocco, £2 8s. 


ATHEN ZUM. 

“Taken as a whole, we doubt not that the ‘ Dictionary’ will prove a useful work 
of reference; and it may claim to give, in reasonable —— @ mass of informa- 
tion respecting many religious schools, knowledge of which could previously only 
be acquired from amid a host of literature. The articles are written with great 
fairness, and in mavy cases display careful, scholarly work.” 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

‘* A whole library is condensed into this admirable volame. All authorities are 

named, and an invaluable index is supplied.” 
GUARDIAN. 

“A very comprehensive and bold undertaking, and is certainly executed with a 
sufficient amount of ability and knowledge to entitle the book to rank very high in 
point of utility.” 

SPECTATOR. 

“ That this is a work of some learnin g and research is a fact which soon becomes 
obvious to the reader.” 

CHURCH TIMES. 

“ After all deductions, it is the fullest and most trustworthy book of the kind 
that we possess. The quantity of information it presents in a convenient and 
accessible form is enormous, and having once appeared, it becomes indispensable 
to the theological student.” 


DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL and HIS- 
TORICAL THEOLOGY. By Various Wrirers. Second Edition. 
Imperial 8vo, 42s; or in half-morocco, £2 12s 6d. 


GUARDIAN. 

“We know no book of its size and bulk which supplies the information here 
given at all, far less which supplies it in an arrangement so accessible, with a 
completeness of information so thorough, and with an ability in the treatment of 
profound subjects so great.” 

STANDARD. 

“Tt is not often that a work of so comprehensive and so profound a nature is 

marked to the very end by so many signs of wide and careful research, sound 





criticism, and well-founded and well-expressed belief.” 
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